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MASSAGE IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 

The following case, which happened last August, 
affords a curious instance of a custom existing 
amongst the Fiji Islanders, closely resembling that 
of asystem of medical treatment which is largely 
adopted in European and other civilized countries 
at the present day. I will merely narrate the 
facts, and although somewhat of a folk-lorist myself, 
will leave it to the more profound students of com- 
parative folk-lore to decide whether the system now 
in vogue in civilized countries under the name of 
“‘ massage” may not have had its prototype in the 
means adopted by South Sea Islanders (possibly 
from time immemorial) to drive out certain evil 
spirits that were supposed at times to inhabit the 
human body. Whatever the result of that opinion 
may be, I think the case is interesting as affording 
evidence that an “‘ elixir of life” can be just as 
eagerly sought after by the islanders of the Western 
Pacific at the present time as ever it was by the 
alchemists of earlier days; and especially is it 
interesting as showing under what dark superstition 
the native race of one of our British colonies may 
still lie, a colony which has been the scene of one of 
our most glorious triumphs of missionary enterprise, 
—enterprise, moreover, which has been quickened 
by the generous rivalry of half a century of Wes- 
leyan and Roman Catholic influence. 

For the accuracy of the following facts I can 


speak, as they formed the subject of a magisterial 
inquiry, the result of which I had myself to con- 
sider, It would appear that a certain woman, the 
wife of a Fijian, was taken ill, and complained of 
severe pains in her head ; to relieve which the 
husband had from time to time procured washes 
from native doctors, but without obtaining any 
relief. Subsequently hearing that a certain mid- 
wife (it should be mentioned that the woman was 
said to be somewhat advanced in pregnancy) who 
lived in the neighbourhood had the reputation of 
being able to cure pains in the head, the husband 
sent for thiswoman. Inthe mean time he obtained 
medicine from a missionary near, and administered 
some of it to his sick wife. Upon the arrival of 
the doctress she was told that the patient had 
taken some of the missionary’s medicine, upon 
which she gavea yell, and exclaimed : “Oh! I am 
afraid of that, hite man’s medicine is a bad 
thing. Native medicine is good,” and expressed a 
wish to leave at once. This apparently had the 
desired effect upon the husband and a local 
magnate, or i, who was present, and the 
offending medicine was at once put away, and the 
doctress allowed to have her own way. She then 
set to work and poured some decoction from leaves 
into the patient’s nostrils, which caused her to 
sneeze and vomit, and in consequence the pains 
somewhat decreased. Nothing more was done that 
evening, and the next morning the woman, feeling 
rather better, partook of some light food. How- 
ever, it having been suggested that something had 
during the night banged against the end of the 
house near where the sick woman had been lying, 
the presence of spirits was feared, and she was 
directed to be carried across the river to her own 
village, which was done. During that morning 
the husband left the house to go to a neighbouring 
village, and on his return found that the doctress 
had during his absence fetched another woman of 
her acquaintance, presumably also skilled in such 
matters, to assist her with the patient. The woman 
who had thus been called in to consult, after a while 
proposed massage (boboka), which the buli, 
who was still present, and also his wife, approved 
of; whereupon the two women appear to have 
entered within the screen which in Fijian native 
houses divides the sleeping portion from the rest 
of the compartment, behind which on a rude bed of 
mats the sick woman lay, the men remaining out- 
side the sanctum. The husband gave evidence at 
the magisterial inquiry, and asserted that on the 
proceedings commencing he heard his wife scream 
out, as if in pain, several times, and implore them 
not to squeeze or press upon her, because she was 
pregnant. This the doctresses affected to dis- 
believe, and, going on with their operations, asked 
her ‘‘ Who is here?” meaning the name of the 
spirit in her body. To which the sick woman 
answered, ‘‘ What spirit are you giving me all this 
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trouble about ?” Then, as the two women kept on 
at the massage, she called out the name of a man 
who, it was suggested, she might have been intimate 
with at some time of her life; but the doctresses, 
not satisfied, kept on saying, “‘Tell us who you 
have got inside of you, and we will let you go”; 
the woman seiualiie expostulating with them, 
and ing them to let her alone. The woman 
who first proposed this treatment presently 
said, “ There is something else I intend to find out 
‘from you.” Then the sick woman called out the 
name of a man noted for his licentiousness, where- 
upon the two women stopped, and the first one 
said, “ You are all right now. Spit him out! 
Spit him out!” The patient then, as the buli 
(who gave evidence) naively remarked, “spat the 
spirit out, but I only saw the spittle, not the spirit.” 
e inquisitorial doctresses then departed, saying 
they would return next morning with medicines to 
prevent a relapse. After they had gone the woman 
was found to be in a very exhausted state and unable 
to speak, which so alarmed the husband that he 
sent after the two women and asked them to return. 
The instigator of the massage thereupon returned 
alone, without any medicine, but carrying a small 
pinch of leaves, which she held between her thumb 
and forefinger, so small in quantity that it could 
hardly be noticed. These leaves were then rubbed 
between the palms of her hands, and holding them 
still between the thumb and forefinger, she lightly 
dabbed them on the sick woman’s chest, armpits, 
and thighs. This done, she recommenced the same 
kind of treatment of hand-friction (yamoca) as 
before, with the assistance of another woman who 
happened to be present ; in the words of her hus- 
band, “forcing their thumb-nails under the eyes, and 
forcing out the eye-balls, and squeezing her wind- 
pipe and loins with considerable force, endeavouring 
to find the spirit, and to squeeze it out at her eyes, 
or at any other place.” object of what was 
done, it was explained, was to discover the exact 
spot the spirit was in, and then to press heavily 
down with their thumbs, the intention being to 
expel the spirit by pressure at any opening. After 
this it was not to be wondered at that the un- 
fortunate woman began to utter inarticulate cries, 
whereupon the prime mover in this torture ex- 
claimed, ‘She has got a Samoan spirit in her,” 
induced to imagine this, possibly, by the inability of 
the ill-used and exhausted woman to utter sounds 
of any articulate character. The husband ap- 
parently then became alarmed at his wife’s con- 
dition, and asked for some medicines to prevent a 
relapse (!), when the doctress poured a little liquid 
in a cocoa-nut shell and dabbed a piece of masi* 
occasionally into it and put it to the safferer’s 
mouth, remarking that “the medicine for relapse 
was not so effectual as the medicine to get spirits 


* A kind of native cloth, 


out that they were using.” Meanwhile t 

on urging the woman to disclose the pth) 
spirit, and to spit, squeezing her loins and body 
all the time, This, however, the wretched woman 
was unable to do, and eventually, finding they 
could get nothing more out of her, the two women 
departed, leaving their patient in a fainting and 
exhausted state, from which she never rallied, and 


died a day or two afterwards, having been baptized - 


by = priest and having received the last sacra- 
men 

The husband was much upset at his wife’s 
and was — angry that the treatment to which he 
had assented as a supposed remedy for bad head- 
aches should have ended so disastrously, He 
further stated that both he and his wife were most 
anxious to have children ;* and from the very first 
he said he had never missed an opportunity of 
getting the “elixir of life” (wat ni tuka) from both 
male and female doctors (native) whenever he 
could. With one exception all he got was from 
friends, for which he paid nothing ; on that one 
occasion, however, he paid a woman doctor “a 
box, two ‘bolts’ of cloth, two ready-made pinafores, 
and three shillings in money.” That time his wife 
alone drank all the medicine. 

It was also given in evidence that before the 
massage operations commenced the patient’s ears 
were “steamed,” and something was poured into 
them ; also, that a native doctor been pre- 
viously called in, who had rubbed her head with 
leaves. A curious part of the case seemed to be 
that whenever the name of any celebrity was men- 
tioned to the sick woman, she had him or her at 
once sent for, as though this were a part of the 
cure. J. 8. Upan 

1, 


RABBIT AND RIOT. 

Much has been heard lately of rabbits in Aus- 
tralia, and much has been heard more recently of 
riots in Europe. Rabbit and riot, perhaps, are 
two of the commonest words in the English lan- 
guage, yet their etymologies are unknown. I ven- 
ture to t that a close connexion exists between 
them, which clears up the etymology of both. 

The demonstration of this relationship may be 
premised by the citation of Diez’s conjecture, 
quoted by Prof. Skeat, as to the derivation of riot, 
atumult. Diez surmises that Cotgrave’s French 
riote, “a brawling,” stands for rivote, from Old 
High German riben (German reiben), to grate, rub 
(originally, perhaps, to rive, rend), and he refers 
to the German sich an einem reiben, to mock, 


* The Fijians would seem to be more anxious to rear 
children Paey than many native races are. Onlys 
little time ago I had certain preceedings for divorce 


before me, in which the only complaint alleged against 
the wife was that three she had borne to her 
husband had all died ! 
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attack, provoke one, lit. to rub oneself against one. 
For this supposition of Diez that there used to 
exist in French a word riote or rivote, meaning to 
te or rub, there seems to me to be very good 
ground ; but they will, I think, be found different 
from and more interesting than those Diez indi- 
cates. My contention regarding the word riot, as 
applied to tumult and brawling, is that, far from 
having been originally used under such circum- 
stances in its signification of grating or rubbing, it 
is nothing more nor less than an old word for a 
rabbit, and that in applying it to tumult and brawl- 
ing we are simply making use of an easy and ready 
metaphor afforded us by the hunting-field. 

The author of a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, quoted by Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Archaisms,’ instructs the world as follows :— 

“What rache [hound] that renneth to a conyng yn 
any tyme, bym aught to be ascryed, saynge to hym 
loude; War, ryote, war! for noon other wylde beeste yn 
Ingelonde is called ryote saf the conyng alonly.” 

This is sufficiently explicit. But how are we to 
establish the identity of the ryote which is a 
synonym for cony with the riot which is a syno- 
nym for debauchery? Where is the mother term 
which shall bear witness to the affinity between the 
rabbit and drunkenness? It seems to me that it 
is found in the current fox-hunting phrase “run 
riot,” _— to hounds running off the true scent, 
often after a rabbit. The rabbit is pre-eminently 
the scooping or burrowing animal; indeed, its 
older name of cony is derived by Prof. Skeat from 
that habit, and most of our terms pertaining to the 
chase we owe to the Normans, who were great 
hunters. There appears, therefore, good reason to 
suppose that ribote, or rivote; as specifying a 
burrower or scraper, was Old French for rabbit, 
and that whenever a young hound ran wild after 
rabbit we learnt from our Norman conquerors to 
ty it as running rivote, or riot, absorbing the 

subsequently, just as we have absorbed 
many other of the ideas and idioms of our favourite 
sports, into our every-day conversation, and apply- 
ing it by analogy to young men pursuing a wild 
course of life, and hence, naturally, to wildness 
and uproar itself. Otherwise, why do we talk of 
running riot ; and why do we never run drunken- 
ness or dissipation or revolt, or any other of its 
equivalents ? 

Whether the word rabbit, in its present form, is 
of French, or, as our dictionaries interpret it, of Dutch 
origin, it is not important to inquire ; but as rab- 
bits have been extensively reared in the Nether- 
lands, and the English have had much commercial 
intercourse with the Dutch, the great shipping 
people of a past time, it would be rash to assert 
that the English form bears no impress of Dutch 
influence. The French riote, or rivote, the Old 
Dutch robbe, and the English rabbit, have all, pro- 
bably, their root in the Teutonic riden. The ex- 


planation of the existence of the French word ribote 
(meaning debauch, drunkenness), the origin of 
which M. Brachet states is unknown, may perhaps 
be that the Normans had begun te omploy their 
hunting term in its simple, but graphic, meta- 
phorical sense before they came over and settled in 
England. 8. D. Horxiyson. 


A CROMWELLIAN COMMONPLACE BOOK. 

In the ey rural parish of Northwood, in the 
Isle of Wight, an old vellum-covered book has 
been preserved ever since the-days of the Common- 
wealth, when its learned owner, Mr. Sparkes, held 
the cure. Its closely-written pages are disappoint- 
ing to the local historian of to-day, who would fain 
find in them some references to the quiet wooded 
parish by the Medina, or to the stirring times in 
which all this erudition was thus patiently com- 
mitted to paper. But they are interesting as show- 
ing how a moderate man in those troublous times 
regarded the burning questions of his day, and 
how a scholar, far from books and learned 
society, employed his mind in deep calculations, 
exercised his fancy in Greek and Latin verse, and 
kept his pen busy in copying all manner of religious 

phlets bearing on the theological points which 
had well-nigh distracted the Church and paralyzed 
her vitality. 

Although in some of the island churches the 
great wave of Puritanism which swept over the 
country had caused the suspension of the beneficed 
clergymen, Northwood (a perpetual curacy under 
Carisbrook, one of the livings belonging to Queen’s 
College, Oxford) does not appear to have been dis- 
turbed. It is said by Neal that the island had 
never been greatly given to the strict observance 
of those cerémonies, “‘cap, tippet, surplice, and 
wafer bread,” which so greatly tried the faith of 
the more rigid purists of the period. It had been 
a well-known resort for foreign Protestants and 
for foreign seamen, and the worship of its churches 
had, in consequence, a simplicity of its own, so that 
we read of none of those ravages and rude reforma- 
tions which in other places destroyed so much that 
was venerable and defaced so much of the beauty 
of past ages. 

At Newport, indeed, where for a time Puritanical 
feeling ran very high, the people prayed Queen’s 
College to send them 
“an orthodox minister, wee having at this time none 
other but one wee conceive infested with schism, as 
appeareth by his frequent seditious sermons,” 

But from Northwood no complaint came, and we 
only read in the college records that during these 
disturbed times 

“ Mr. Sparkes was to have a competent and proportion- 
able for his pains of the cure 
there in the time of the vacancy.” 


He must have approved himself to the “triers” 
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who in 1653 were appointed “for the approbation 
of publike preachers ”; and as these commissioners 
were Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, we 
can imagine that to pass the ordeal of their ex- 
amination was no easy matter. 

It appears to have been in 1654, on the death 
of the voluminous writer and divine Alexander 
Rosse, celebrated in Hudibrastic verse, that Mr. 
Sparkes came to Northwood. That his place was 
not soon filled we learn from a letter preserved in 

’ the old book, and written by the then governor of 
the island, Sir William Sydenham, brother of the 
well-known doctor of that name. It rans thus :— 

For Mr. Sparkes, Minister, of Northwood, these. 
There being yet noe Minister settled at Newport | shall 
desire you to supply that place Againe for next Lords 
Day at ye request of ye maior thereof, is a trouble 
thus given you by Your assured friend, 


W. 
Carisbrooke Castle, July 3rd, 1657. 


It has been said that during the eventful years 
of the Protectorate the Church of England had no 
existence save in the persons of scattered and 
oppressed members of its communion ; bat here 
in this peaceful little hamlet we find a courageous 
and fair-minded Churchman shirking none of the 
difficulties of controversy, and yet yielding in no 
minutest point where the Church’s rules and his 
clear, unbiassed conscience make his path plain. 

A brief note of some of the contents of his com- 
monplace book may be read with interest by those 
who would know “the graver thoughts of a country 
parson” during the memorable years of the Pro- 
tectorate. 


On the first page we find, in the cramped and 
difficult writing of the day, an entry which throws 
light on a question recently discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
It runs :— 

“ Prohibited Times for Mariage 1626. 

“1, ffro’ December 4, 1626, to January 14. 

“2. ffro’ January 22 to Aprill 21. 

“3. ffro’ Aprill $0 to May 20. 

“4, ffro’ December 3 to ye end of ye yeare. 

“All ye rest of ye yeare ye Church forbids not 

“Coniugium Adventus tollit, Hilary relaxat Septua- 
gena vetat, sed Pascha octava relaxat Rogamen vetirat, 
concedit Trine posestas: Post crux, post cineres, post 
Spiritus atq Luci Mecurij, veneris, sabath ieiunia fient.” 

“That is ye Wednesday Friday and Saturday next 
after ye exaltation of ye Crosse being ye 13» of Sep- 
tember after ash Wednesday: after Whit Sanday and 
after St. Lucies Day are ember and fasting, 13” of 
December.” 

Next, after some deep calculations anent the 
golden letter, we find the only scrap of folk-lore 
im the book. It is not to be found in any collec- 
tion I have had access to, so it may be worth 
noting :— 

“If you would know what a yeare will ensue take four 
oake apples about St. Michael's Day and cutting them: 
and if within oF be full of spiders then followeth a 
naughty yeare. ye apples have within them flies yt 


betokens a hard yeare: if they have maggots in then 
then followeth a good yeare: if there be nothing in 
them then followeth greate dearth : If the apples be 
many and earely ripe it shall be earely winter, and 
much snow shall before yeares tide, and after nh 
shall be cold: If the inner pte or kernel! be faire and 
cleare then shall the summer be faire and corne good: 
bt if they be very moist yn shal! ye summer also be 
moist. It they be leare then shall there be a hot and 
dry summer : Lastely if in October ye leaves will not 
fall fro’ ye trees then followeth a cold winter or a greate 
number of catterpillars on ye tree.” 
(The old Saxon word leare, for empty, hungry, or 
doubled up, is still in use in Northwood and the 
island generally ; but this is almost the only occa- 
sion on which the old scholar drops into homely 
diction.) 

The next entry of note (after long lists of words 
from a Latin dictionary) is a copy of 
“the Articles agreed = by the Archbishop and the 
Bishop and the rest of the clergy of Ireland in the Con- 
vocation holden at Dublin in the yeare of o’ Lord God 
1615 for the avoiding of the diversities of opinions by ye 
establishing of consent touching true Religion.” 
And truly in no uncertain words do these articles 
set forth the faith. They are nineteen in number, 
and in one we find some very familiar words :— 

“ Our duty towards o’ neighbour is to love ym as 
o’eelves, and to do to all men as we would they should do 
to us, to honour and obey our —— to preserve the 


safety of mens persons as also ir chastity goodes and 
good names,” &c. 
The same article on to state the freedom 


the clergy may exercise “to live the single life, or 
to abstaine from mariage at their owne discretion,” 
and it ends with an emphatic condemnation of the 
“ Romish doctrine of equivocation,” 
In the article on baptism we read that 

“ exorcisms, oile, salt, spittle and superstitious hallowing 
of ye water are for iust causes abolished, and without 
ym ye sacrament is fully and perfectly administered to 
all intentes and purposes agreeable to ye injunctions of 


M. Damayrt. 
(To be continued.) 


Cuarzes II., or Wates.—In the large 
octavo edition of Eixay BacrAcx?), 1649, I haves 
copy of Hollar’s portrait of the prince, in an oval, 
dated on the margin 1641, with the inscription, 
** Charles, by the Grace of God Prince of Wales, 
Duke of wall, York, and Albany, borne 
May 29, 1630.” So that he was considered to be 
Prince of Wales by the chief portrait engraver of 
the day, who, moreover, was much em 7s by 
the court and nobility. . Od. 


Bar-Jonau.—The Lenette in Richter’s 


romance feels her faith Holy Scripture seriously 
shaken when she first hears the apostles whom 
hitherto she had known as Petrus and Paulus 
called Petros and Paulos. Our New Testament 
revisers should have thought of such simple souls 
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before “Simon, son of Jonas,” in the 
second. lesson at Morning Prayer for this day 
(June 15) into “ Simon, son of John.” The change 
is the more remarkable because “‘Simon Bar- 
Jonah” is retained in the Revised Version of Matt. 
xvi. 17. 

The author of the ‘Sermo in festo Apostoloram 
Petri et Pauli’ (MS. Ashm. 42, fol. 281b) has a 
curious gloss upon this name :— 

His thrid name was Bariona ; 

pe resone whi pat he hight swa, 

Es pis pat to vndirstandinge is 

“ A doufe sonne ” in propir ynglihsse ; 

For doufe sonne was Petir iwisse, 

For meke he was als be doufe is ; 

pe doufe mase dule in stede of sange : 

And so did Petir pat sorowid lange 

To haue of Criste sight effter be time 

pat he sawe Jesu stye fra hime. 

Horstmann’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden,’ 77. 

The pious writer a to have been unaware 
that in Eastern symbolism the dove was an emblem 
of authority and intelligence, whence it comes to 
pass that it is still represented upon the sceptres 


of kings. A few earlier in this work, by 
the way, there is a line that may throw some light 
on Xmas,” recently noticed in 
‘ 
Saynt Peter pan with hertly will 
Answerd and said pus partill. 
Tues xp’c filius det wiui. 


C. C. B. 


Joun Litsurne.—About two years ago I pub- 
lished in ‘N. & Q.’ as complete a catalogue as I 
could make of the writings by or relating to John 
Lilburne. I have since met with the following, in 
the catalogue of Messrs. Garratt & Oo., 48, South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury :— 

“499. Lilburn (Colonel).— Jones (John, Gent.). 
Jurors Judges of Law and Fact, or certain Observa- 
tions of certain Differences in Point of Law, between a 
certain reverend Judge, called And. Horn, and uncertain 
Author of a certain Paper, styled a Letter of due Censure 
and Redargution to Lleut.-Col. John Lilburn, touching 
his Tryal at Guild-Hall, in Oct. 1649. 24mo., boards, 
vellum back, rare, 7s. 6d. 1650.—The dedicatory epistle 
‘To the Politique Bodie, and unanimous Fraternitie of 
the Army of England,’ is signed ‘John Jones, from my 
Lodging at Mr. Munday’s hous in Clarkenwell,’ ” 

I never beard of the book before. I think, for the 
sake of future students of our Civil War history, it 
should have a place in your pages. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
[See 7% v, 122, 162, 242, 342, 423, 502.) 


Sonecism.— At the end of the 
obituary notice of Baron Dowse, in the Times of 
March 15, occurs this startling paragraph :—“ A 
great Irishman has passed away. God grant that 
many as great may follow him.” Of course we 

ly believe that the writer intended to ex- 


press the (at the moment ially magnanimous) 
wish that other Irishmen may follow him in being 
great ; but he has worded it so that he seems to 
wish other great Irishmen may follow him to the 
land of the passed-away from earth! 

R. H. Busx. 


* Gtenarvoy.’—The following explanatory list 
of characters and places in Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
novel has been inserted in the copy of the edition 


of 1816 in the British Museum :— 
Lord Glenarvon Ld. Byron. 

y t! y oline, 
Great Nabob infra Holland. 
Princess of Madagascar . Lady Holland, 
Barbary House... Holland House. 

D. of Myrtlegrove . D. of Devonshire. 

Lady A. Selwyn ... Lady Cahir. 

Sir R. and Lady Mowbray Ld. and Lady Mel- 
bourne, 

Lady Mandeville Lady Oxford. 

Buchanan ... Sir G. Webster. 

Lady Margaret Buchanan Duchesss of Devon, 

Lady Sophia Lady Morpeth. 


Lady Francis so an Lady Middleton or Lady 


rs, Seymour rs, Primmer, Governess 
at Devon House, or Lady 
Besborough. 
iss Monmou eco ly Byron. 
House ... owe Brocket Hall 
ellow Hyena or - Roge 
Pale Poet 
rd . r. Ward, 
Sir E. St, Clare Sir W. Farquhar. 


No authority for any of these statements is given. 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ confirm these ex- 
planations? Mrs. Primmer is, I imagine, a clerical 
error for Mrs. Trimmer. G. F. R. B. 
Boreter Famiry.—On a broken stone in the 
churcyard of Old St. Pancras, co. Middlesex, is an 
inscription which is fast becoming illegible. It 
rans :— 


Edvardus Boteler 
Arm 


Obiit Octauo die Januarii 
Dom 1681. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Worron or Mariey.—There seems to be a 
doubt as to the date of the decease of the first 
baron, and the succession of his son, the second 
baron, to this short-lived peerage. Sir Edward 
Wotton, born 1548, half-brother to the Provost, 
Sir Henry, who died in 1639, and is commemorated 
by Izaac Walton, was created Baron Wotton of 
Marley in 1603. Hasted, in his ‘ “listory of Kent,’ 
vol. ii. p. 430, says he died 1f James I. (.p. 


1617/18) ; but later on, in vol. iv. p. 662, he puts 
the date at 1628. Nicolas, in his ‘Synopsie,’ is 


judiciously silent, for he writes “obt 16...” Court- 
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hope, ‘ Historical Peerage,’ says “1604,” as if un- 
doubted. Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ says “about 
1604.” Sir Thomas, the second baron, born 1588, 
died in 1630, about which there is no dispute. I 
should fancy that in some church register there 
will be found exact proof on this point. 

A. Hatt. 


Grayoz.—It has been su that “ 
_ is a word which any householder can use, like the 

- many Irish houses which are called “‘ castles,” never 
having been such. In fact, no land or no house 
ought to be called a ‘‘ grange” unless it was before 
the Reformation an appanage or “ home-farm” of 
a religious house. In Oxfordshire, near Chipping 
Norton, is a house and farm called Bruerne, or 
Bruen Abbey, and not far off is a house and lands 
rightly called Bruerne, or Bruern Grange. It had 
been originally the “ home-farm” of a monastery. 
The word occurs (and doubtless often elsewhere) in 
a letter to St. Bernard :— 

“Henrici episcopi Trecensis ad 8, Bernardum de 
— Bruliam cum a 

iciis et pertinentiis i um grangiarum, —f 
Bernardi......Opera tom. i, Périsse Fréres, 
Lyon et Paris, 1854, p. 328. 
The surnames Granger and Grainger no doubt come 
from the same source= custodian of the grange or 
home-farm of the monastery. H. ve B. H. 


Democraray.—This should be noted as a new 
word, coined in 1890, and about as clumsy a con- 
trivance as new technical words generally are. It 
is thus explained :— 

“I was invited to attend a meeting at the Mansion 
House on Thursday to help to promote the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, to be held in Lon- 
don next year. The promotion of hygiene, as everybody 
knows, is an exciting and ‘captivating occupation, but 
‘demography ’ is a science not generaliy understood, I 
went, accordingly, for information, but found that my 
Lord Mayor was, as well as myself, in the dark as to its 
meaning. Fortunately, Sir Douglas Galton explained 
that it is ‘the study of the life condition of communities 
from a statistical point of view.’ "’— Metropolitan, July 5, 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Vourcay, a Name.—Dauring a part 
of the period that Innocent ITI. occupied the Papal 
throne there was a King of Dalmatia called Vul- 
can. Mention of this strangely named sovereign 
may be seen in the English version of Cardinal 
Hergenréther’s ‘Oatholic Church and Christian 
State,’ vol. ii. p. 91. The only. other Christian 
that I have ever heard of who bore the name of the 
Roman god of fire is mentioned in Southey’s ‘Com- 
mon-place Book.’ A son of the Count of Fursten- 
berg, he says, who was named Vulcan, was killed 
at the battle of Censolles (vol. iv. p. 507). He fur- 
ther tells us that the editor of Brantome supposes 
Wolfgang is meant, but he does not inform his 


has had more than one editor. There are reasons 
which make it improbable that Wolfgang should 
be thus classically transmuted. Anoy, 


ED Curious follo 
may be, perhaps, not inappropriately transferred 
from the ephemeral sheet of the Cork Examiner of 
April 19 to ‘N. & Q.’:— 
“Ina Welsh church the follo enigmatical i 
tion was painted under the 
remained a puzzle for over a century :— 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN. 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
After generations had gazed with awe on the mystic in- 
scription, an ingenious person discovered that, supplying 
the necessary e’s, the inscription ran :— 
Persevere, ye perfect men ; 
these precepts ten. 
W. J. F. 
Dublin. 


Hoty Earta.—“ St. Paul’s earth was supposed 
to be an antidote for snake bites, and the terra 
sigillata Melituz considered cordial and sudorific” 
(Dr. Leith Adams’s ‘ Malta,’ &.). In Ireland the 
peasants in the south and west regard that portion 
of the earthern floor of their poor homes just inside 
the threshold—* the welcome of the door,” as it is 
called, where he who enters pauses to say, “God 
bless all here”’—as sacred, and the clay taken from 
this spot is frequently given medicinally, with full 
faith in its curative qualities. ©. A. Wuirs. 

Preston-on-the-Wild- Moors. 


Tue Banyer or St. Gzorcr.—On a recent 
visit to Oxford, on the occasion of the ins i 
the Duke of Cambridge of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Cowley, and again on the anniversary of 
the Queen’s accession, June 26, I saw this flag fly- 
ing on several towers in the fair city. The arms 
blazoned were Argent,a Greek cross gules. A flag 
of this kind on the keep of Norham Castle, on the 
Tweed, in 1513, is described in well-known lines 
in ‘ Marmion,’ beginning— 

St. George’s banner broad and gay. 
Asking several friends in the university the mean- 
ing or the reason for the adoption of this ensign, 
I found they were unable to assign one. 
Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SUPERSTITION CONCERNING Bees.—Some tims 

a friend of mine who keeps bees had a relative 
die, and shortly after all his bees died as well, be- 
cause, he was told, “he had not put crape round 
their hives.” The singular thing is that when 


another relative deceased, a few months ago, his 
second lot of bees died too, and he had omitted to 
put the bees into mourning again. On 

inquiries here in Norfolk, where the occurrence 
took place, I find it is a very common belief that 
unless the bees ha 
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the death of a relative of the owner they will die. 

If the superstition has not already found a place in 

‘N. & Q.,’ it may be sufficiently interesting to do 

80 now. 8. 
[See S, xii, 366.) 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Fietcaer Caristian AND Peter Heywoop.— 
The mutiny of the Bounty in 1789 was originated 
by the former of these two persons, and the latter, 
who was implicated in it, was only a youth of 
sixteen at the time, serving as a midshipman on 
board, and apparently influenced for evil. It is 
known that they both belonged to good families in 
the Isle of Man. In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ 
(1879) is a pedigree of the ancient family of 
“Christian of Ewanrigg Hall, co. Cumberland, 
and Milntown, in the Isle of Man”; but the name 
of Fletcher Christian does not appear in it, nor 
does that of his brother Edward Christian, Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely, and Downing Professor 
of Law at Cambridge, who graduated as third 
wrangler from St. John’s College in 1779, and 
was junior Chancellor's medallist. The latter is 
mentioned by Gunning in his ‘ Reminiscences of 
Cambridge.’ The Hares of Docking Hall, Norfolk, 
are descended from this family, and it was their 
original patronymic. In former years they were 
Barons Coleraine in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
their sepulchral memorials are yet in existence 
within the altar rails of Docking Church. Fletcher 
Christian was subsequently murdered at Pitcairn. 

Peter Heywood, the midshipman, when the 
Pandora, sent out by Government, arrived at 
Otaheite, was seized and put in irons, with the 
other mutineers, in a on the deck of the 
frigate, called “ Pandora’s Box.” She was wrecked 
off New Holland, but he escaped by swimming, 
and, after unexampled hardships, arrived in Eng- 

asa prisoner in 1792. Heywood was tried 
by a court-martial at Portsmouth, and sentenced 
to death ; but afterwards received a free pardon, 
whilst three of the mutineers were hanged at the 
yardarm of a ship in Portsmouth Harbour. He 
ultimately died in the Isle of Man, in retirement, 
in 1831, aud my father told me that he had met 
him there in society a few years before that time. 

Once when on a visit to the Isle of Man, nearly 
forty years ago, I saw in a corner of the quiet 
churchyard of Kirk Onchan, near Douglas, a large 


railed enclosure, and in it a square pedestal, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ Entrance to Deemster 
Heywood’s Vault.” Most probably his mortal 
Temains repose there with those of his relatives. 


Was he in any way allied to the Christian family, 
as many leading families in the island in those 
days intermarried? Penning these lines reminds me 
of an old and frequent correspondent of ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
William Harrison, of Rock Mount, Isle of Man, 
who was removed by death Nov. 22, 1884. He 
both could and would, had he been here, have 
easily answered the questions raised. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Prion aT Derenurst.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with an answer to the following 
query? Who was prior at Derehurst, or Deerhurst, 
Priory, Gloucestershire, in the year 912; and what 
other particulars are known of that place ? 

Wm. Raxysom. 


“Jack an Bower.”—In a book relating to 
the office and accounts of the bailiffs of the late 
Corporation of Winchcomb is the following item :— 

“ Richard Caritas for Jack an Apes Bower at pennyless 
benche, iiijd.” 

What was this bower? At the “pennyless bench” 
in Oxford the freemen met to await the coming of 
the mayor to accompany him to the sermon. Where 
was this bench, and why called “ pennyless”? 
Davin Royce. 


Sir Ropert Jermiy, Kyt.—I should be glad 


of any information about Sir Robert Jermin and © 


his daughters Anne and Frances, living in 1597. 
G. P. A. 


Epwarp Firzcrratp.—In a letter to Prof. 
C. E. Norton, published in W. Aldis Wright’s 
‘Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitz- 
gerald,’ vol. i. p. 418, the gifted translator of 
‘Omar Khayyam’ refers to a little work he had 
compiled entitled “Charles Lamb, A Calendar in 
four pages.” The brochure, it appears, was never 
published, but only printed and distributed pri- 
vately to friends. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
oblige me with a loan, or inform me concerning the 
contents, of the calendar ? 

Josera Mazzint WHEELER. 

27, Eukel Street, Holloway, N. 


Janez Hucnues, TransLaTtor AND Port.— 
When and whom did he marry? Where was he 
buried? Hughes died on January 7, 1731, and 
his widow, whose Christian name appears to have 
been Sarah, is said to have died in Barbadoes in 
1740, G. F. R. B. 


Guevara Famity.—Willoughby Skipwith, of 
Skipwith, co. York, Eeq., in his petition to the 
Commissioners for Compounding, speaks of his 
having the reversion of a rent-charge issuing out of 
the manor of Skipwith, “after the death of Mrs. 
Ann Guevara, his mother” (‘ Roy. Composition 
Papers,’ second series, viii. 215). Who was she ; 
and who was his father? A Sir John Guevara, of 
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Lincolnshire, was knighted by James I., March 23, 
1604/5; and Burn (‘Hist. Parish Registers,’ 
p. 135) quotes from the parish register of Berwick- 
on-Tweed the burial, on May 22, 1609, of Sir 
Henry Guavara, Knt., adding this note: “ He was 
grandson of John Guavara, of Segura, in Spain, 
the only settled i in England on 
the marriage of Philip and Mary.” 
A. 8. Extis, 


- Westminster, 


Coate.—Can any of your readers farnish 
me with any particulars relative to the above ? 
He was the author of the curious ‘ Poikilo- 
— ; or, Various Specimens of Ornamental 

enmanship,’ London, 1812. I regret to say tha 
so far, there is no copy of the ‘ Dict. of Nation 
Biography ’ in this ince, as there would likely 
be some account of him in that work. 

Arcuer Martix. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


— of Coate appears in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
0g. 


EscaPEMENT, ScaPEMENT.—I should be glad to 
be furnished with examples of these words of 
earlier date than 1779. The Fr. échappement, in 
the horological sense, is exemplified by Littré 
ftom a book of 1767. Can the English word be 
traced further back? Henry Bravwey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


MS. Pozm.—A half-sheet of MS. has come into 
my hands containing the end of a poem, which 
seems to be an ap for help, supposed to be 
addressed to some English courtier or statesman 
by George III. in case he had been dethroned 
duriog the Wilkes riots and had taken refuge in 
France. These are the concluding lines. 
anybody recognize them !— 

Then with what joy will the converted nation, 
Crowned with oak branches, hail my R-st-r-t-n! 
Again, as at the vagrant Charles’ return, 
These curst Republicans will hang or burn ; 
Bells shall be rung, and bonfires shall be made, 
And the park guns all fired on the Parade ; 
rm ons the famed Regatta shall renew, 
w an e 
Tn all the churches shall be oe or ne 
For three whole days the people shall be drunk, 
And thou shait be created Baron Monk. 


OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


or Shalcross, as the name 
is spelt in Mayor's ‘List of Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ Part 1., 1882 (all as 
yet —_ was master of the Stamford Gram- 
mar School, 1662-65; succeeded by Samuel Geery, 
1665-73 ; and the latter by Joseph Sedgwick, 
clerk, who, by entries in the parish registers of 
St. George’s, Stamford, was schoolmaster 1678-82, 
perhaps later. Wanted to know where graduated 


at Oxford (?); also any notes respecting Joseph 
Sedgwick, rector of Fiskerton, in this county, ins, 
1683, on the presentation of the Dean and Chapter 
of Peterborough, bur. July 12, 1702; also any 
particulars of his brother (?) John Sedgwick, rector 
of Potterhanworth, 1698-1703/4. Joseph 
vallier, clerk, ins. to the rectory of Tickencote, 
Rutland, Aug. 3, 1692, where graduated, &. 
Perhaps he was father to Rev. Nathaniel Michael 
Chevallier, whose name occurs in the parish register 
of Great Casterton, Rutlandshire, as curate, 1729- 
1737. Answers sent direct will greatly oblige. 


Justin 
St. Martin’s, Stamford. 


Suor.— Blackwood’s Magazine for 1827 con- 
tains some papers by the Ettrick Shepherd, James 
Hogg, in one of which, entitled ‘Dreams and 
Apparitions,’ occurs the following passage :— 

“One day, as George was sitting in his shop, as he 

called it (for no man nowadays would call that a shop in 
which there was nothing to sell), sewing away at boots 
and shoes for his customers,”—Vol, xxi. p. 554. 
This is very puzzling. We have been accustomed 
all our lives to hear of the shops of tailors, black- 
smiths, carpenters, and shoemakers, and have come 
across them constantly in literature of all sorts, 
Shop has surely had for many years two meanings: 
(1) the place where things are sold, (2) the place 
where certain things are made. Was there at the 
time Hogg wrote a passing prejudice against the 
second use; or was it a peculiarity restricted to 
Scotland ? N. M. anv A. 


To praw THE Line SomewnHere.—This ex- 
ression is familiar enough at the present time, 
s it known who was the author of it? It occurs 

in S. Foote’s play of ‘The Devil upon Two Sticks, 
Act I. sec. i., first performed 1768 :— 

“ Marg. As Serjeant Second’em said in the debate on 
the corn-bill, ‘ Then why don’t you chuse better ground, 
brother, and learn to enlarge your bottom a little? 
Consider, you must draw the line of liberty somewhere ; 
for if these nights be long——’”’ 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Cuatrerton.—I should be glad if some corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me information 
respecting a play * Chatterton.’ I wish to 
know its author and publisher. If I recollect 
rightly it was performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, about 1885 or 1886, Henry Irving 
assuming the title réle. 

J. Curnsert F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 

‘Chatterton,’ a play by Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. 
Herman, on by Mr. Wilson Barrett 
at the Princess's Theatre, May 27, 1884. ] 


Carry.—In an early will of Carey 


in the Court of Husting in the City of London, 


1298, Thomas Cary, called “ le Marchal of the Con- 
duit,” left to Roger Brunne the moiety of a tene- 
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ment in the parish of St. Mary de Colchirche, to 
hold for a term of sixteen years from the day of 
his death ; remainder to Johanna his daughter 
in tail if she should survive, otherwise the same 
to be sold for pious uses—Roll 27 (94). Did 
the neighbourhood of Conduit Street, near Bruton 
Street, at any time belong to the Careys in L>.- 
don; and did the name of Conduit Street derive 
its meaning from a well or reservoir before Lon- 
don was built over? In the same court is the 
will of John Cifrewast, in which he leaves to 
Thomas Cary his tenement in London without 
Ladgate. Johanna Cifrewast, his mother, Sir J. 
Simon Cifrewast, and Sir John, parson of “la 
Hoke” (Hook, co. Surrey), appointed executors. 
Dated Kinggeston, Tuesday next before the Feast 
of St. Luke, Evangelist (October 18), a.p. 1348— 
Roll 76 (239). T. W. Carey. 


A Suietp or Brawy.—In no dictionary, glos- 
sary, notings, or book known to me have I been 
to come across a clear explanation of this 
Holyoke’s ‘ Rider’s Eng.-Lat. Dict.’ gives 
its Latin equivalent as “Glandium”; and in the 
Iat.-Eog. portion this word is explained as ‘“‘a 
kernell in the flesh” (4. ¢, a gland). Thomasius, 
1594, gives, “Glandium, Plin. The parte of a 
Bore next the necke which is ful! of kernels: the 
necke itselfe : also a kernell in the flesh.” Th. 
Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus,’ 1578, gives the same down 
to “itselfe, as others thinke,” omitting “ which is 
fall of kernels.” Coles gives Glandiwm, “ A Hog’s 
sweet-bread.” Can any one kindly give me—say 
from any cookery book or elsewhere—a more 
determinate meaning ? Br. 


Tar ‘ Fern Fiapna.’—Can any one oblige me 
with the words of the metrical version of St. 
Patrick’s hymn (the ‘ Feth Fiadha’), published in 
Duffy's Magazine by the late J. C. Mangan ? 

R. W. Cocuran-Parricx. 


_ VERSES ATTACHED To A Picturs.—The follow- 
ing Verses are attached to a water-colour drawing 
by Thomas Stothard, R.A., which is one of a large 
collection given to the Nottingham Art Museum 
by Mr. Felix Joseph :— 
So weak poor Cloe’s nets were wove, 
That tho’ she charm’d into them 
New game each hour, the youngest Love 
» Was able to break through them, 
Meanwhile young Sue, whose cage was wrought 
Of bars too strong to sever, 
One Love with golden pinions caught, 
And cag’d him there fore ever, 
Can any of your readers inform me who the author 
is? C. Harry Watts, F.S.A. 
Nottingham Castle. 


Exaoor.—In the new six-inch Ordnance the 
stream joining the Batle at Castle Bridge, under 
Hawkridge, is named Danes Brook. In the 


*Perambulation’ of 26 Edward I. it is called 

Dunmokesbroke. Locally I have always heard it 

spoken of as Dann’s Brook. What is the authority 

for “ Danes” ? C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton St, Lawrence. 


Replies, 
THE CORN-POPPY, 
(7™ §. x. 45.) 

It is generally assumed by modern writers on 
British botany that the corn-poppy is not one of the 
aboriginal inhabitantsof thisisland, but a “colonist.” 
The reason for this is doubtless to be traced in the 
circumstance that the plant is never found far away 
from cultivated land. ‘ At what period the coloniza- 
tion first took place it is, of course, impossible 
to say ; have been so that, 
any rate for literary purposes, the plant may 
considered as good as native. As a wild plant in 
this country it is probably older than any historical 
record or literary document of any kind. Canon 
Ellacombe, writing in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Nov. 3, 1888, gives a list of plant-names taken 
from the ‘Epinal Glossary,’ which is —— to 
date from the eighth century. In this list occur 
the words “ papaver-popaeg ”; but there is nothi 
to indicate whether the words in question appli 
to what we now know as the opium-poppy (Pa- 
paver somniferum), or to one or other of the field- 
poppies, of which P. rhaas is the best known. 

In William Torner’s ‘ Libellus,’ published in 
1538, and of which a facrimile reprint was issued 
by Mr. Jackson in 1877, the following note 
occurs: “ Papaver sativum. Papaver sativu’ greci 
mecona sativu’ dicunt, angli Poppi, Papauer errati- 
cum redecorne rose, aut wylde pappy vocatur.” 
Gerarde, in his ‘ Herbal,’ 1597, gives a good figure 
of the “Corne Rose, or Wild Poppie,” which he 
also calls by its Latin name, Papaver rheas. 
“They growe,” says he, “‘in earable grounds, 
among wheat spelt, rie, barley, otes, and other 
graine, and in the borders of fieldes.” 

We have thus certain evidence that the plant 
grew three centuries ago in this country, in situa- 
tions similar to those in which it is now found. 
That its “‘ habitat ” now, as then, is restricted to the 
vicinity of ‘‘earable grounds,” lends support to 
the assumptions that the plant is not a true native, 
and that it would matt disappear if the culture 
of wheat or clever were discontinued. Johnston, 
in his ‘ Botany of the Easiern Border’ (1853, 
p. 30), states that in the formation of the railway 
cuttings near Berwick great quantities of poppies 
sprang up on gravel which was brought to the 
surface from some depth, a circumstance which 
leads M. Alphonse de Candolle to suggest that the 
plant might be taken as an indication of the culture 
of cereals by the Romans in that locality. 
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Throughout Europe the plant grows in similar 
localities to those which it affects here. In Greece, 
from the time of Dioscorides to the present time, 
the plant has been noted only in fields ; but in 

of Dalmatia and in Sicily the poppy, accord- 
ing to M. de Candolle, is found “in collibus apricis 
herbosis ubique.” Now Sicily was a great Roman 
granary, and our fields may have been stocked 
with poppies from thence, or at any even earlier 
pale | m the shores of Northern Africa, where 


‘the plant is also found. 


Maxwett T. Masters. 


If Mr. Peacock wishes to investigate what he 
not inaptly terms the historic botany of Great 
Britain, he may with advantage consult Dr. Charles 
Pickering’s exbaustive and ponderous quarto, ‘The 
Chronological History of Plants; Man’s Record of 
his own Existence,’ published at Boston in 1849. 
I have not it before me, or else I might supply, per- 
haps, thence an earlier mention of the corn-poppy 
than that quoted by Mr. Peacock. But Mr. 
Peacock can hardly mean to adduce such poetical 
references as evidence of the existence of poppies 
(or other plants) in any particular country. 

Dryden obtained his simile of the poppy from 
Virgil and Homer; and had he mentioned the 
oleander, for instauce, in his lines, such quotation 
could not have proved that oleanders bloomed in 
the riverside banks of the Thames in the days of 
the Merry Monarch. Dryden had previously trans- 
lated Virgil's lines, ‘Auneidos,’ lib. ix., describing 
the death of Euryalus :— 

Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit : 

ureus veluti cum flos, succissus aratro, 

Languescit moriens ; lassove papavera collo 

Demisere caput, pluvia quum forte gravantur. 
Rendered by Dryden thus :— 

Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning wound 

Gush’d out a purple stream, and stain’d the ground, 

His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 

Like a fair flow’r by the keen share oppress'd— 

Like a white poppy sinking on the plain, 

Whose heavy head is overcharg’d with rain, 

Bat Virgil had derived, in like manner, his simile 
from Homer. See ‘Iliados,’ 6., describing the 
slaughter effected by Teucer’s mortal arrows and 
the death thereby of fair Castianira’s son Gorgythio, 
Mijxwv & ds Erépwoe xdpy Bdrev, 7’ evi 
Kaprw Bp. Popévn vorinal te 
And we know that Sicyon was formerly named 
Mecone (:7}xwv), which is evidence that there were 
poppies in Greece in Homer’s days. Pope’s trans- 
on rans :— 
As full-blown ies overcharg’d with rain 
Decline the head. a and erm kiss the plain ; 
So sinks the youth: his beauteous head, deprest 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breast. 

I should not like to venture an opinion on the 
date of the introduction of the corn-poppy; but, 
speaking off-hand, I should judge that it has been 


in these islands as long as wheat has been cul- 
tivated. Probably I am a in my surmise; 
but Dryden’s lines are no evidence one way or 
another. 8S. Pasrieip Otiver, F.S.A. 
Anglesey, Gosport. 
[ Very numerous replies are acknowledged. 


James: Jacos(7" §. ix. 189, 354).—The equiva- 
lents of these names in other languages which will, 
I think, be found of use in investigating the con- 
nexion between James and Jacob—or rather Jacob 
and James, as Jacob is evidently the older form 
—are, 80 it seems to me, the following. Italian: 
Giacobbe, Jacopo, Iachimo, Giacomo. Spanish : 
Jacobo and Jaime (the j pronounced like the ch 
in Germ. hoch). Portuguese : Jaime. Provengal: 
Jaime, Jamme, Jaume (cf. Bret. Jalm), and, in 
old Prov., Jacme, Jagme, Jamme (and Jammes), 
Jaime, Jayme. French: Jacomme, Jakemme and 
Jacquemme, Jakeme and Jacqueme, Jakemes, 
Jaime, Jame (more frequently Jamme), Jam, Jake, 
Jakes, Jacques. Dutch: Jaap. Gaelic: Hamish. 
My authorities for these forms are Miss Yonge 
(i. 58), Larchey (‘ Dictionnaire des Noms,’ Paris, 
1880), Albin y (‘Etude sur les Noms de Fa- 
mille du Pays de Lidge,’ Litge, 1880), Mistral 
(‘ Dict. Prov. Fr.’), and Legonidec (‘ Dict. Fran. 
Bret.’). 

And now I may as well say at once that I 
believe James to be a corrupted form of Jacob, 
and that I am inclined to believe that it has come 
to us not from the Spanish or Port. Jaime, 
but from the Italian Giacomo through some 
of the French forms given above. The different 
steps may be: given as follows: Jacobbe (now 
found in the form Giacobbe* only), with the accent 
on the o,as in Hebrew; Jacobo (now no lon 
found in Italian, but found in Spanish), with 
the accent on the a; Jacopo, Giacomo (with Gi 
for J and m for p, this latter an uncommon 
change); Jacomme (comp. our surname Jacomb), 
Jakemme, Jakeme (comp. Iachimo), Jakme 
(the first ¢ of Jakeme being dropped) or Jaeme 
(with the k of Jakeme left out—Jaeme no 
longer exists, but comp. the French, Span., Port., 
and Prov. Jaime), Jame, and (with the addition 
of the s, which is found in the French forms 
Jakemes, Jakes,t Jacques, and the old Prov. 
Jammes, and comp. the sh in the Gaelic Hamish!) 
James.§ This s is probably the s of the Lat. nom. 


* For the change of a Lat. j into gi in Italian, ef. 
Giovanni (from Johannem), Giulia (from Julia), Giovane 
(from Juvenem), 

+ Jakes (and Jake) are also found in M.Eng. (see 
Bardsley, index), but he takes it to be—John, not James. 
Jakes—/ocus tertius may well be the same word. 

t Of. Hamish with the Spanish Jaime, p 


Cha-ime, 

$ The Dutch Jaap is formed in precisely the same 
olen as Jam(es), only in Jaap p has taken the place 
of the } of Jacob, whilst in James it is m. 
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Jacobus (cf. Georges = Georgius and Jules = Julius), 
whilst the French forms in ¢ without s are probably 
formed from the acc, Jacobum. But it is, of 
course, quite ible that the French forms have 
originated in France itself, and the forms in s and 
the Provengal forms* rather point in this direction. 
In our surname Jacomb (Kelly’s ‘ London 
Directory ’), if, as seems probable, it=Jacob, the 
m has been introduced without the 5 being left 
out. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Tse Mrs. Hartiey S. viii. 
999, 277, 311, 414, 495; ix. 395).—The burial 
register for Union Independent Chapel. Woolwich, 
co, Kent, now preserved at Somerset House, con- 
tains this entry :— 

“ Brick Grave,—Eliz. White of King St Woolwich died 
Jan’ 26% 1824 aged 73 and buried in Sect 11. No. 102. 
Feb’ 1824 by Mr Burtenshaw.” 

Mention of this celebrated actress in connexion 
with a fracas which occurred in Vauxhall Gardens 
on the evening of Friday, July 23, 1773, will be 
found in a scarce pamphlet in the British Museum 
library entitled ‘The Vauxhall Affray ; or, the 
Macaronies Defeated,’ 1773, 8vo.—the ground of 
the quarrel being, it appears, that Mrs. Hartley, in 
the company of her husband and “ Parson Bate,” 
had been “ put out of countenance by what she 
deemed the impudent looks of four or five gentle- 
men.” Dantet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Turton Famity xi. 189; xii. 9).—One 
of this family lived in Berks, and died 1722. I will 
give F. F. C. what information I possess if he 
likes, Miss 

Lulhamstead Park, Berks, 


Errors oF Printers anp Autnors (7* §. ix. 
261; x. 11).—The following passage bearing on 
this subject is worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’ I 
quote from the Rev. John Edward Bowden’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D.,’ 
1869, p. 490 :— 

“When they [Faber’s ‘Poems’] were first published, 
the phraseology of the North Country was not so well 
known as at present ; and his printer three times re- 
turned to him a sonnet in which the word tarn occurs, 
with the line, 

By the black barn where Fairfield meets Helvellyn,” 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Sratve or Grorce IV. (7" S. ix. 508; x. 58).— 
In confirmation of Precentor VENABLES’s remark 
that “the wretched thing was built up of brick, 
coated with cement, and moulded into the royal 
form,” I venture to quote from memory a line of 
& song which was current about town fifty years 


* Italian would, however, be likely to have great: 


influence on the Provencal forms, for even now where 
Provencal ends Italian begins. 


ago, and which I heard in my boyhood, ‘ The 
Literary Dustman.’ Among other proofs of his 
ability and accomplishments, he says :— 
And George’s statue at King’s Cross 
Was built by my design, sir. 
E. S. W. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Heuicotanp (7" §, x. 47)—Mr. ATTwe tt. 
will find the derivation of this name discussed on 
pp. 10, 11 of my ‘ Heligoland and the Islands of 
the North Sea’ (1888). Mr. Arrwett has been 
anticipated in his suggestion as to Hallig-Land 
by Prof. Ernst Hallier in his ‘ Nordseestudien,’ 
pp. 84, 85 (second edition, 1869). A hallig, as I 
understand the word, is a sand-island, occasionally 
covered with water; Hallig-lunn would, then, mean 
the island that is more than a hallig. I am afraid 
Hallier’s derivation is but a guess. It is quite 
true that the Heligolanders always (among them- 
selves) speak of the island as “det Lunn,” the land, 
and their language they call “Hallunner.” On 
the other hand, it is quite certain that so far back 
as we can go Heligoland was a sacred, or at the 
least a mysterious land, to which the name Holy 
Land might appropriately enough be given by 
dwellers on the continent. The simple name 
“ Det Lunn,” or “ The Land,” was enough for the 
islanders, who lived chiefly on the water. 

Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


The following verses, composed in the ancient 
and genuine Frisian dialect of Heligoland (which 
bear, at least, an early testimony to the popular 
identification of Heligoland with Holy Land among 
the native inhabitants), may deserve to be recorded, 
though it does not pretend to settle the original 
derivation of the name in its earliest form and 
meaning:— 

Grin is det Lunn, 
Road is de Kant, 
Witt is de Sunn ; 
Deet is det Woapen 
Van't hillige* Lunn, 
Green is the land, 
Red is the edge, 
White is the sand ; 
That is the signal 
Of the Holy Land. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


In the fifth volume, lately issued, of ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ it is said: “ Heligoland (Ger. Hel- 
goland, native name det Lunn, ‘ the land’).” 

DwarGEL. 

Hamitton or Castte Hamitton, co. Cavan 
(7™ S. ix. 248),—Francis Hamilton, of Killogh, 
(or Kealagh ?), co. Down, was created a baronet of 


* Hillig, hilg, hallig, hellig, hillig=Old Fris. hélech, 
hélich, i.¢., holy (v. Doornkast Koolman’s ‘ Ostfriesisches 
Wirterbuch,’ 3 vols., Norden, 1879-84), 
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Nova Scotia, with remainder to his heirs male, by 
patent dated Sept. 29, 1628, and sealed on Oct. 10, 
(see Milne’s list of Nova Scotia baronets prefixed 
to Foster’s ‘ Baronetage’). His son, 

Sir Charles Hamilton, of Killeshandra, was 
second baronet, and Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Cavan, He married Catherine, only daughter 
of Sir William Sempill, of Letterkenny, co. Long- 
ford, and died 1689. (Lodge names his wife St. 
Paul, alias Sempill.) He had issue— 

1, Francis, bis successor as third baronet, who 
married, first, Catherine, daughter of Hugh Mont- 
gomery, first Earl of Mount Alexander ; secondly, 
Anne, daughter and heir of Claud Hamilton, and 


died 

2. Nichola, married, first, Philip Cecil, of Drum- 
murry; secondly, Arthur Culme, of Lisnamain, 
both in Cavan, and had issue, besides other chil- 
dren, (1) James Cecil, “successor to his grand- 
father”; (2) Philip Cecil, died 1684, leaving a son, 
Arthur Cecil Hamilton, heir to his uncle, married, 
Nov. 16, 1720, Anne, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Connor, of Dublin, and had two daugbters and 
coheirs—Margaret, married, 1741, first Viscount 
Southwell, and Nichola, married, March 4, 1750, 
Richard Jackson, of Forkhill, s.p. 

3. Dorothy, married Francis, son of Sir John 
Edgeworth, and had issue. 

The above information is mainly taken from 
Lodge’s ‘Peerage of Ireland.’ Sir James (? Wil- 
liam) Sempill, of Letterkenny, was son of Robert, 
fourth Lord Sempill, by his second wife (see 
Wood's ‘ Douglas Peerage,’ ii. 495). There is some 
discrepancy here between Lodge and Douglas. 
I cannot trace any connexion between the Cecils 
of Drummurry and the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The present owner of Castle Hamilton does not 
appear to be descended from either of the 
daughters and co-heirs, but purchased it in 1844 
from Robert Henry Southwell. Siema. 


Byrow’s Brrrapiace (7* §. viii. 366; ix. 233, 
275, 431).—With reference to Mr. C. A. Warp’s 
opinion that “the house which bore the tablet in 

olles Street” was “not the actual house in 
which the poet was born,” it may not be out of 
order to reply that in ‘ Literary Landmarks of 
London’ (Unwin, London, 1885), “ the chief aims 
of which book,” its American author, Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, states, in the introduction, “have been 
completeness and exactness,” it is recorded at 
p. 30 that 
“Byron was born at No. 16, Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, in a house since numbered 24, and marked by 
the tablet of the Society of Arts. It is probably un- 


Henry Geratp Hops. 


6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Rorat Ports (7™ 8. x. 9).—W. B. asks for in- 
formation as to what foreign potentates, other than 


the present Queen of Roumania, have sacrificed to 
the muses. The following are all I can think of 
at present. 

King René of Provence, immortalized by Scott 
in ‘ Anne of Geierstein.’ 

Charles IX. of France. Two sets of verses ad- 
de P. de Ro » par Fouquiéres, 
Paris, 1885.” To the first of these is appended 
the following note :— 

“ A ces vers, publiés en 1578, se joignent l’Elégie sur 
‘le Livre de la chasse,’ composé par le roi Charles 1X, 
et une autre piéce du roi accompagnée de la réponse de 
Ronsard.” 

Of the second the editor says: “ Publiés en 1651, 
et sans doute alors remaniés.” 

Frederick the Great.— 

“In the midst of all the great king’s calamities his 
passion for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger and 
stronger. Enemies all round him, despair in his heart, 
pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, he 
poured forth hundreds upon hundreds of lines hateful 
to gods and men, the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s ‘ Hippo- 
crene,’ the faint echo of the lyre of Chaulieu.”— Macaulay, 
‘ Essay on Frederic the Great.’ 

Napoleon at the age of thirteen. Doubtful. See 
‘N. & S. vii. 301. 

To the above may fairly be added the trouba- 
dour prince, Charles, Duke of Orléans, who, 
although not actually a king, was the grandson 
of one king and the father of another. “Il a 
laissé cent cinquante-deux ballades, sept com- 
plaintes, cent trente-une chansons, et quartre cent 
deux rondeau” (Chapsal). The Scottish kings 
James I. and James V. and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, can scarcely be considered foreigners. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


High in the list of royal poets must be placed’ 


King Robert of France, author of the hymn ‘ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,’ still unsurpassed as a Whitsun- 
tide hymn. C. OC. B. 
The poems of Charles XV., King of Sweden 
and Norway, who died at Malmoe on September 18, 
1872, were published at Stockholm about 1862, ia 
three small volumes, and were much admired. 


VERARD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


May I be allowed to instance Babar, the founder 
of the Moghal dynasty ir. India, of whom it was 
said, “He was a poet, scholar, and musician”? 
He was a warrior-poet. He wrote his own 
‘Memoirs,’ which are also said to be the best 
picture of his life. An admirable writer, an 
admirable prince, a moe: admirable father. “I 
have borne it away! i have borne it away!” he 
joyously exclaimed, speaking of the sickness of 

is beloved, brave, exemplary son and successor 
Humayun (died January 25, 1556). Have the 
* Memoirs’ been lately translated into our tongue; 
or have his verses ever been gathered into one 
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yolame? I wish we were more conversant with 
the history of his life and the lives of Humayun 
and Akbar. Their lives are full of faith, clemency, 
lovable memory, and such honour as we do not 
always see in our time. . 

May I also instance Aurangzib, 1658-1707 ? 
He was scholar and poet, and Emperor of India ; 
viewer of the greatest prosperity and the beginning 
of the end of Babdr’s dynasty. I doubt not that 
many warrior poets were also royal poets. 

‘Herpert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton, 


Movryine Lace (7 §, ix. 388, 494 ; x. 34).— 
GuatreruLus wishes to know my authority for 
stating that the officers of the 63rd Foot wore 
silver lace with a black stripe previous to 1830. 
Without wasting space in answer this question, I 
will refer him to the Military Exhibition. He will 
find in Gordon House an officer’s coat of the 63rd, 
circa 1820, showing the lace, the method of wear- 
ing it, and the celebrated “fleur de lys” skirt 
ornament peculiar to the regiment. 

84th Regiment and black gloves.—The latter 
were undoubtedly worn at one period, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the official report of the 1828 
inspection shows, “The officers wear black kid 
= with the blue great coat, sanctioned by Col. 
Maitland in 1823.” This may possibly have been 
in memory of some esteemed commanding officer. 

Mityx. 


Tae Crown or Irnetanp (7" §. viii. 467; ix. 
72, 176, 257, 356; x. 14)—When one who pro- 
fesses a jealous regard for the “ facts” of history 
also insists that the line of the Milesian monarchs 
of Ireland through 183 kings is as historically “ in- 


disputable as that of either England or Scotland,” 


what shall we say? When he tells us, as if to 
silence cavil, that the list of these kings is to 
be seen in the works he quotes, once more what 
shall we say? Any one can see also a list of the 
mite sultans if he looks in the right place. 

t do Soliman Gian Ben Gian, and Soliman 
Ben Daoud come, therefore, any nearer being his- 
toric personages? The chronicles (or the modern 
rechauffis of them) cited by J. B.S. tell us that 
the Milesian dynasty of Ireland lasted from the 
year 1698 B.c. to about the year 1183 a.p., or 
2880 years. But Tighernach, admittedly the 
most reliable of all the Irish annalists (although 
J. B. 8, does not mention him), lays it down 
(Moore's ‘ Hist. of Ireland,’ i. 105 ; and O’Carry’s 
*MS. Materials of Irish Hist.,’ Lecture III.) that 
“all the records of the Scoti (Milesians) before the 
time of King Cimbaoth are uncertain.” Such items 
48, ¢.g., that which the record of the thirty-fourth 
monarch includes—“ lived 250 years and reigned 
150 "—were too much for even the Abbot of Clon- 
macnoise, and “he makes the historical epoch begin 
from Cimbaoth (the sixty-third king on the list), 


about 289 3B.c.”—a respectable antiquity enough, 
observes Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, “for Numa 
Pompilius was still listening to the sweet counsels 
of the nymph Egeria when Cimbaoth reigned” 
(‘Outline of Irish History,’ chap. i.). When one 
of the annalists himself cuts down the alleged 
2,880 years’ duration of the dynasty by about 1,400 
years, striking sixty-two kings off the list, what 
has that list to expect from genuine criticism ? 

I have already referred to Moore’s ‘ History,’ 
and in vol. i. caps. viii. and ix. will be found some 
curious instances of the methods by which the list 
of kings has been spun out by the chroniclers. I 
need not multiply references. There is, however, 
one statement of the true relation of these legendary 
chronicles to history which I must not omit. To 
the question “ Are such works, then, historically 
useless ?” Mr. Richey, in his valuable lectures on 
Irish history, delivered in the Dublin University, 
replies :— 

“No: most useful; but for purposes different from 
those to which they are cotintsite applied. They are 
useful, not as evidence of facts which occurred at dates 
long prior to the writer, but as evidence of the habits, 
civilization, and ideas which existed at the time of the 
writer. They exhibit, not the events which they detail 
so much as the mode in which such events might be sup- 
posed by the author to occur at his own time. It is 
waste of time to detail the events related in such stories 
or poems; but it is most useful to exhibit the ideas 
which they assume. Early Irish history must be treated 
in this manner.”—Lecture I., First Set. 

But does not J. B. S. betray conscious weakness 
when he resorts to the argument that the election 
of Bruce “shows that there was a crown or mon- 
archy to offer, as does also the fact that by Act of 
Parliament the crown of Ireland became merged 
in that of Great Britain...... and if a crown existed 
there were presumably heads to wear it”? He for- 
gets that the crown then “merged ” was not the 
crown that the one hundred and eighty-third 
Milesian king resigned. Bat let that pass. In 
the argument just quoted we see the indisputable 
dynasty, dating from 1698 B.c., snatching at a 
straw of support for its credibility in a presumption 
drawn from the election of Bruce in. Edward IL.’s 
time and an Act of the Anglo-Irish Parliament. 

Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Warwick, 


Das §. x. 46).—The expression ‘‘He’s a 
dab-hand” is frequent amongst workmen when 
speaking of one of the number who is not only 
rapid in the execution of his work, but turns it 
out in a superior manner. It is also used in rela- 
tion to all things done in a clever way. 

Taos. Rarciirre. 

Worksop. 


Dab in French slang is God, king, father, in the 
argot of thieves; by employés it is used in the 
sense of master, “boss.” Delvau, in his ‘ Diction- 
naire de la Langue Verte,’ says, “ Les Anglais ont 
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mot pour signaler un homme consommé 

ice :—A rum dabe [sic] disent-ils.” That 
be is an English epithet for a thorough- 
rascal will be a surprise to most readers of 
N. & Q’ Henry 


le méme 
le v 


Joxes 1x New Dress (7* §. viii. 66, 136, 
291, 409, 433 ; ix. 30, 158, 251, 354).—The Cork 
Examiner of Saturday, 29, gives promi- 
nence to the following :— 

“A story is told of a certain Mayor of Cork, who 
headed a deputation to the late Emperor of the French, 
and commenced an oration to His Majesty in what he 
conceived to be the French tongue, ‘Pardon me,’ said 
the Emperor, after he had listened to the speech with 
* English I know but I 

say ve never had an rtun i e 
oppo ty of studying 


In my ‘Life of Father Thomas Barke, P.P.’— 
an Irish Lacordaire—which Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Trench published six years ago, the true version 
of the story will be found, vol. i. p. 310 :— 

“Fr. Burke b ht home with him a pleasant story. 
Prince Napoleon ted Galway in his yacht; and a 
local swell, rejoicing in an historic Christian name, who 
plumed himself on bis scholastic attainments, undertook 
to compose and to read, in the name of the town com- 
missioners, an address in French to the Prince. He had 
pompously proceeded through the introductory sentence 
only, when His Highness, interposing, said, in excellent 
Saxon, ‘Perhaps you would not mind addressing me in 
nee for, alas! gentlemen, I do not understand 


The local m to whom I allude was a colossal 
man—Sarsfield Comyn by name—and familiarly 
known as “the Great Western”—allading, of 
course, to his Connaught home. I fear it may 
seem a little egotistical to write this note ; but no 
one else could testify to the point. 
. J. FrrzParrick, F.S.A. 
Garrick Club. 


‘* A RUMP AND pozen” (7 S. x. 48).—In a 
MS. family chronicle of 1780 I find “a rump and 
dozen” the wager laid on the priority of birth of 
two cousins expected about the same time. I never 
had a doubt as to its meaning a rump of beef and 
a dozen of wine, The phrase is explained in Dr. 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ under 
“ Ramping Dozen.” KILLIGREW. 


A. W. B. can find something on this subject in 
Hussey v. Orickitt, 3 Campbell’s Reports, p. 168, 
a case decided in the Court of Common Pleas in 
1811. The marginal note to the case is as fol- 


lows :— 


“An action may be maintained upon a wager of a 
rump and dozen, whether the defendant be older than 
the 

“When a dinner is ordered at a tavern the autho- 
rity of two persons who have laid a wager o: arump and 
dozen, if the winner pays the bill, he may maintain an 
— nee the loser for money paid to recover the 


It appeared that the wager was laid in May, 1809, 
when the plaintiff, the defendant, and seven other 
gentlemen were dining together in Furnivall’s Inn 
Hall, The parties or in the same place on 
June 8 the next year, it was resolved that each 
should name a friend for the purpose of deciding the 
question and of ordering a dinner at a tavern for 
the “rump and dozen.” The plaintiff named H. and 
the defendant named K., who agreed in appointing 
the 14th of the same month, and ordered a dinner 
on that day for the parties and the other gentle. 
men present when the bet was laid, at the “Albion 
Tavern” in Aldersgate Street, At the day ap- 
pointed it was found that the defendant was six 
years older than the plaintiff. He had notice of 
the dinner, but did not attend. The bill was 181, 
which was paid by H., who was repaid by the 
plaintiff. 

The witnesses stated that a “rump and dozen” 
means a good dinner and plenty of wine for the 
persons present. 

Sir James Mansfield, C.J., in giving judgment, 
said, ‘‘ I do not judicially know the meaning of ‘a 
rump and dozen.’......There seems great uncer- 
tainty as to what is meant by ‘a rump and dozen,” 
and he complained of the frivolous nature of the 

Heath, J., said, “ We know very well privately 
that ‘a rump and dozen’ is what the witnesses 
stated, viz.,a good dinner and wine, in which I 
can discover no illegality.” 

Chambre, J., said, “The witnesses have ex- 
plained ‘a rump and dozen’ to mean a good dinner, 
and this is sufficiently certain.” 


Wm. Barwarp. 
3, New Court, Lincoln's Inn. 
SenecamsBian Foik-Lore: Sorcery (7* ix. 


401; x. 14).—The widespread custom of placi 
a plate of salt on the breast of a corpse is rappoed 
by some folk-lorists to have originated in t 

lief that salt is antagonistic to evil spirits rather 
than in the knowledge of its antiseptic property. 
Mr. Conway (‘Demonology and Devil-lore’) fre- 
quently refers to this supposed power of salt over 
spirits and their ministers. Thus the Jews of the 
Vosges say that if . 

“at nightfall a beggar comes to ask for a little charcoal 
to light his fire, you must be very careful not to give it; 
and do not let him go without drawing him three times 
by his coat-tail; and, without losing time, throw some 
large handfuls of salt on the fire.” 

Again, there is a weird tale of Heine's of s 
knight who, wandering in a wood im Italy, 
came upon a wonderful statue of Venus, and 
lingering near it, was met by a servant, who in- 
vited him to enter a villa he had not before per- 
ceived. Here, to his amazement, he was ushered 
into the presence of “the living image of his adored 
statue,” and amid splendour and flowers was soon 
seated with his charmer at a banquet where every 
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When the knight suggests this want a 

gathers upon his beauty’s face. Presently 

heasks for salt. It is brought to him bya servant, 

who shudders as he brings it. The knight takes 

it. Madness seizes him, and after frightful visions 

of fiends and monsters he awakes in an agony of 
terror in his own villa. 

In his second volume (p. 217) Mr. Conway 
quotes a curious and most interesting account, 
given by Mr. James Napier in his book on folk- 
lore, of a charm against the evil eye to which the 
author was himself subjected by an old Scotch- 
woman, in which salt played the principal part. 
He refers also to the ‘ Liber Revelationum’ of the 
Abbot Richalmus, to Job’s sacrifice, and to the 
Jewish “Covenant of Salt,” as throwing further 
light upon this superstition, which he attributes to 
the notion that devils, as the powers of death, 
hate the “ agent of preservation.’ oO. C. B. 

This appears to be a case in which emphasizing 
italics* would have made the writer's meaning 
more clearly understood. Mr. Yarpiey’s “ but” 
at the last reference has the appearance of imply- 
ing that the writer of the original note was 
oblivious of “the common belief that witches have 
an objection to salt.” Had the word “this” been 
italicized it would have been clear beyond all need 
for reply that it was only this particular applica- 
tion of salt to the skin of a sorcerer’s animal-form 
that was said to be peculiar to Senegambia. Other 
ases of salt in superstitious rites have been often 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ (6™ S. ix. 461; x. 37, 92, 
256, 374; also 6 §. ix. 428, 514; x. 134, &c.). 
All this and much more concerning salt supersti- 
tions could not but be well known to so experienced 
4 folk-lorist as Mr. Cirovston. 

With regard, however, to his recommendation 
to the Senegambians to burn, instead of pickling, 
the cast skin, I will venture to remind him that 
we have many instances of that process proving 

and by no means final. Thus, in my 
‘Sagas from the Far East,’ which are not unknown 
to him, as he has honoured me by quoting largely 
from them in his collection, the second Siddbi-kiir 
story tells how Cuklaketu, the beautiful son of the 
gods, had two bird-forms, and that the burning of 
the feathers of one of them was not only transferred 
to the other, but to his human form also, and that 
without destroying him. In the seventh, the white 
bird’s wife gets into a terrible lot of trouble by 
burning her husband’s bird-form; and in the 
twenty-third the husband gets into similar trouble 
by burning his wife’s red dog-form. 

R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


In Comte Hamilton's charming story of ‘ Fleur 
@Epine’ the hell-broth which the old witch Dentue 


But there was 
no salt. 
cloud 


7% §. x, 12. 


is Preparing is neutralized and made powerless by 


a bag of salt which the hero throws into it. 
J. Carrick Moors. 


AncEts AND Neeptss (7* §. viii. 247; ix. 436, 
514).—The Rev. J. Hooper refers to Alagona for 
the phrase “ An plures angeli possint esse simul in 
eodem loco.” Alagona wrote a “compendium” of 
the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas Aquinas (Taurin., 
1866), and the reference for this is to p. 62. But 
the expression belongs, of course, to St. Thomas 
himself, who at I*, quest. lii., examines these 
three points :— 

“Utrum angelus sit in loco; utrum angelus possit 
esse in pluribus locis simul ; utrum plures angeli possint 
simul esse in eodem loco”; 
which last is still more like the dancing. But 
neither in the ‘Summa,’ nor “on the sentences,” 
nor anywhere else, can I make out that Aquinas 
justifies the reference to him by I. D’Israeli. 

The Rev. W. E. Bucgtey, at ix. 436, was able 
to show from Cudworth that there was an earlier 
use of the phrase in my query than that by D’Israeli. 
Can Mr. Hooper trace it to a still earlier source 
by a reference to Bernardo de Carpino, whose use 
of it he mentions ? Ep. MarsHatu. 


In the conversation between the servants in 
Addison’s play of the ‘Drummer, or the Haunted 
House,’ one of them, the butler, says :— 

“ Why a spirit is such a Little, little thing, that I have 

heard a man, who was a great scholar, say that he'll 
dance ye a Lancashire hornpipe upon the point of a 
needle,” —Act i, sc, i. 
This seems to prove that Addison was acquainted 
with the passage in Cudworth, or perhaps with 
the author from whom Cudworth derived the cus- 
tom. W. E. Boucxrey. 


Many curious and interesting observations on 
angels, their nature and offices, are to be found 
in the “ Preliminary Discourse” prefixed to Sale’s 
Koran, chiefly in chap. iv., but also scattered 
about in the various explanatory notes to the Koran 
itself. H. E. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


THE Brrcw ix. 328; x. 12),.— 
In the Erse and Gaelic beith (older beth) the aspirated 
dental is mute, the word being pronounced like 
English bay. But the dental is organic, and re- 
mains softened to d in the Welsh beduen, still 
more in the Breton bezo, bedhu. The French bou- 
leau is the Latin betula, contracted to boule, with 
a further diminutive making it bouleau. Doubt- 
less the Latin and Celtic words are cognate, but 
there is no Celtic form bertha, as quoted by Mr. 
C. A. Warp. Hersert 


Brron (7 S. x. 8).—The third edition of 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ consisted 
of two issues. Of the first issue few copies 
seem to have been printed, since it is now very 
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scarce as compared with the second issue. Fol- 
lowing the second edition, the first issue of the 
third edition has 1,052 lines, whilst the second 
issue contains but 1,050 lines, as do also the fourth 
and most succeeding modern editions, The varying 
collation is due to IL. 741-744 in first issue having a 
substitated reading in the second issue, whilst ll. 745 
and 746 are omitted entirely in the second issue. 
The following are the two readings. First issue :— 


* Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 


Some stragglers skirmish round their columns still. 
Last of the howling host which once was Bell's, 
8 me > 
Ghain’d to the signature of O, P. Q. 
Second issue :— 

Though Bell has lost his nightingales and owls, 

Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz howls, 

And Crusca’s spirit, rising from the dead, 

Revives in Laura, Quiz, and X. Y. Z. 

The first issue bears no imprint on the back of 
title, the second issue ing the imprint of “T. 
Collins, Harvey’s Buildings, Strand, don.” 

The knowledge of the cause for this alteration 
after a portion of the edition had been printed 
would be interesting. The third and fourth edi- 
tions being published whilst Lord Byron was on 
his first tour abroad, may I suggest (awaiting 

f) that the alteration in the text was received 
| om Byron by his publisher during the printing 
of the third edition, and was at once made by the 
printer, the copies already struck off being sent 
out on their travels in the original tered 
state ? 

Whilst speaking of this edition, I should like 
to say the preface advertised in the third edition 
as for that edition is really simply a reprint of the 

face written by Lord Byron shortly before 
lovin England for the second edition, and pub- 
lished in that edition. 
J. Curnpert Wetcs, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 

This mysterious “third edition” has been fully 
criticized in the Publishers’ Circular of June 2, 
16,and July 1. The writer of the first article 
says, after various details of other issues :— 

“Next come four copies of the ‘third’ edition, all 
bearing Cawthorn’s name on the title-page, together with 
the date 1810. The water-marks in the paper are 
respectively ‘Joy Mill 1808,’ ‘Pine & Thomas 1812,’ 
* Joy Mill fan7, and ‘J, & R, Ansell 1818,’ so that out 
ef the four only one has any claim to be rightly con- 
sidered an ac third edition.” 

Two other copies have respectively water-marks 
(1) 1809 no name, 1805 E. & P., 1805 J. What- 
man, 1807 Edmeads & Pine, and 1804 E. & P.; 
and (2) 1812 Pine & Thomas all through, while 
the date on the title is 1812. It is, therefore, 
certain that there were several issues of the third 
edition, on various papers, during 1810. 


Hiencate 8. x. 8).—Probably from the 
silly character attaching to Highgate, from the bur. 
lesque nugatory oath, sworn upon the horns kept 
at the various inns. See ‘Journey through England 
and Wales in 1752’; Hazlitt, 1869, p. 81, with 
note; Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ ii. 73 ; Lysons’s 
‘ Environs of London,’ first ed., iii. 78; quoted in 
Hazlitt’s ‘ ~ is a re- 
presentation of t ery in bers’s ‘ Book 
of Days.’ See vol. i. pp. 117-19. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Aruasset (7* ix. 407, 477).—‘ Irish 
Wits and Worthies’ (mainly a memoir of Rev. Dr. 
Lanigan, the ecclesiastical historian), a book now 
out of print, contains at p. 77 matter in point. 
Published by Daffy in 1873. Cuzricus, 


Reotster, Recistrar (7" S. x. 66).—The old 
Registration of Deeds Acts for the West, East, 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, 3 Ann, cap. 4; 
6 Ann, cap. 35; and 8 Geo. II., cap. 6, use the 
word register instead of registrar throughout. I 
have seen, within the last fifteen years or so, the 
memorandum of registration endorsed by the 
registrar on a deed signed by him thus, “ A. B,, 
Register”; but it is quite the exception to see the 
word spelt in that fashion, and I should think 
there are but few instances of it of late years. I 
have heard the word register used by a County 
Court judge, when speaking of his registrars, fre- 
quently, and was much struck with it at first ; bat 
it would now seem that, if the spelling of old Acts 
of Parliaments may be taken as an example, the 
user of the word register has at least some autho- 
rity for it. The present usage is undoubtedly the 
other way, and registrar almost invariably used. I 
happen to hold two offices, both of which have the 
title ‘* registrar” affixed to them ; and never dol 
remember, and I have held them for years, being 
addressed in writing as register, and only very 
occasionally so in conversation. The present Regis- 
tration of Deeds Act for Yorkshire (1884) uses the 
word registrar, and register is confined to the book 
in which the registration is entered, and to the 
verb. W. Woopatt 


In the Isle of Axholme, as in Mr. Peacock’s 
own neighbourhood, the word register is commonly 
used for registrar, but it is pronounced regéster, 
with a strong accent upon the middle syllable. 
This one an old form of the word, and ( 
haps an old pronunciation. ©. 


An earlier example of the use of register in the 
nt sense of registrar than that given by Mz 
eacock (May 15, 1654) is to be found in the 
Launceston (St. Mary Magdalene’s) parish register 
(1559-1670) :— 
“Burrough of Dunheved, otherwise Launceston. 
October y* xjth 1653, Thomas Reese being before this 
tyme duly chosen to bee Parish Register within this 
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borrough in obedience and according to the late act of 
this present Parliament in yt behalfe made and provided, 
was this present day approved, allowed of, and also 
gworne before mee Richard Grills, gentn., maior of this 
Byrrough and one of y* Justices assigned. 
“Ricwarp Grits, Maior.” 

In the same is the following further entry respecting 
the same person being appointed to the same 
office in the adjoining parish of St. Thomas the 
Apostle :— 

“The nineth day of November 1653 Thomas Reese 
was dulye chosen and sworen Register of the parish of 
St. Thomas by Mr. Leanerd Trease.” 

F. Bossiys. 

“Court of Chancery. Sir Joseph Yates, Chancellor. 

Lee, Esq., Register. Mr. William Hopper, 
a Mr. Thomas Hugall, Cursitor and Examiner.” 
- iption of the County of Durham, appended to 
Sanderson’s ed. of ‘ Antiquities of Durham Abbey,’ 1767, 


p. 183. 
J. T. FB, 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Sm Water (7* §, ix. 508).—In ‘A 
Book of Knights,’ 1426-1660, edited by Walter C. 
Metcalfe, F.S.A. (London, Mitchell & Hughes, 
1885), at p. 180, in the list of knights made in 
1622, is the following entry,‘ At Wanstead 20 
June: S* William Waller. Kent.” See also 
Le Neve’s ‘Catalogue of Knights’ (Harleian 
Soc.) and Wood’s ‘ Athenz,’ therein referred to, 
and Granger’s ‘Biog. Dict.,’ vol. iii. p. 67 (fifth 
edition). T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


Sir William Waller, of Kent, made knight at 
Wanstead on June 20, 1622 (Metcalfe’s ‘Book of 
Knights ’). 

Sir William Waller married Anne, daughter of 
William, Lord Pagitt, of Beaudesert, co. Stafford, 
the widow of Sir Simon Harcourt, the governor of 
Dublin for King Charles I., and he was slain 
there 1642. 

Sir William Waller, general of the Parliamentary 
Army. His daughter Anne married Sir Philip Hare- 
court, of Staunton Harecourt, in Oxfordshire (Le 
Neve's ‘ Knights’). 

For lineage see Walter of Farmington in Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry.’ A. 

1, Wansey Street, S.E. 


Tae Rev. Jonaraan Bovcner: ‘Epsom, a 
Visiox, sy Sir F. Morton Epen, Barr. 
Ix. 462)—The advertisement to the edition of 
1820 is signed “The Editor, Dryebridge House, 
near Monmouth.” 

“The editorship of ‘The Vision,’ a humorous illus- 

ited poem on Jonathan Boucher’s philological studies, 
written by Sir F. M. Eden, Bart., and published in 1820, 
has been wrongly attributed to [Barton] Bouchier.”— 
‘Diet, Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vi. p. 4. 

In the account of Sir Frederick Morton Eden, 
om. Ks Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xvi. p. 356), it is 


“ from his humorous poem called ‘ The Vision,’ in which 
he takes to task his friend Jonathan Boucher for being 
unduly engrossed in etymological study, one might ima- 
gine that his bent was not less to literature than to 
political economy. The notice in the Gent. Mag., 1804, 
vol, Ixxiv., p. 591, of Boucher is by Eden (pref. to ‘ Let- 
ters of Rich. Radcliffe and John James,’ Oxford Hist, 
Soc., p. xiv).” 
Daytet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Foik-LorE: Ears Burwive (7 §. x. 7).—In 
Wiltshire the old form was to cross the ear with 
the right or left forefinger and to say,— 

If you ’re speaking well of me 
wish you to go on, 
But if you ’re s ing ill of me 
I wish you'll bite your tongue. 


I heard the second line, 
Left or right, good at mght, 
a year or two ago, but had not heard it before 
that time. J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


Tae Brstiocrapay or (7 §&. viii. 
142, 243 ; ix. 216, 298).—Since the date of pub- 
lication of my previous list of works on dialling 
the following have come under my notice :— 


Dictionarium Polygraphicum, or the whole body of 
Arts regularly digested containing the Arts of Designing, 
Painting, Washing Prints, Dialling, Carving, Etching, 
&c. 2vols. London, 1735. 

The Spot-Dial very useful to shew the Hour within 
the House, together with Directions how to find a true 
Meridian, &c. By Gilbert Clarke. 1687. 

Mr. De Sargues Universal Way of Dialling; or Plain 
and Easy Directions for placing the axeltree and mark- 
ing the hours on Sun-dyals. 1659. 

Horologiographia Optica, Dialling Universall and Par- 
ticular in a Threefold Pracognita illustrated by diverse 
Opticall Conceits taken out of Angilonius, Kercherius, 
Clavius and others; lastly Topothesia, or a feigned de- 
scription of the Court of Art, full of the benefit for the 
making of Dials and most propositions of Astronomie, 
together with many Instruments and Dials in Brasse 
made by W. Hayes at the Crosse Daggers in More Fields, 
by Silvanus Morgan. London, 1652. 

A Mathematical Compendium, or Useful Practices 
in Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, Geography 
and Navigation, Embattelling and Quartering of Armes 
Fortification and Gunnery, Guaging, Dialling, Explain- 
ing the Logarithms, &c...... with the Projection of the 
Sphere for an Universal Dial, &c. By Sir Jonas Moore, 
Kt., late Surveyor General of his Majesty’s Ordinance, 


I take this opportunity of thanking Y. T. for 
his kind offer of a copy of the satire referred to by 
him, which would be very acceptable. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


W. G. B. suggests that the dials in parishes 
near Pocklington were perhaps made by William 
Watson, of Pocklington, who published a tract on 
the art of dialling in 1854, If W. G. B. refers to 
the ‘Book of Sun-dials’ (second edition, Bell & 
Sons), p. 325, he will find an account of a well- 
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known dial-maker, Mr. John Smith, who was 
born at Beilby, near Pocklingtov, and erected 
many dials at various places in Yorkshire. Mr. 
Smith’s mechanical talent almost amounted to 
genius, and it seems more probable that he was 
the maker of the dials referred to than Mr. Wat- 
son, who wrote on the subject. 
H. K. F. Even. 


Mr. De Sargues Universal Way of Dyaling; or Plain 


‘and Easy Directions for placing the axeltree and mark- 


ing the hours on Sun-dyals. By Daniel King. 1659. 
4to. (Front. and twenty-eight plates of diagrams.) 
All the Year Round, July, 1890, ‘Idle Dials: Sun- 
ls.’ 


Mechanick Dialling; or The New Art of Shadows, 
By C. Leadbetter, 1769. 8vo. (Twelve copper-plates.) 
J. Curnpert We cs, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Diesy (7" S. x. 8).—Simon Digby, Bishop of 
Elphin (1690), was the son of Essex Digby, Bishop 
of Seen and Thomasine, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert, Knt., of Kilminchey, Queen’s Co., 
who died in 1654. A full pedigree of this family 
will be found in Pennant’s ‘Chester to London,’ 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ &c. 

R. F. 

Kensington. 


Auiecep Caance or Icetanp (7" 
8. x. 6).—Snurely an astronomer like Mr. Lyxw 
must see on consideration that the precession of 
the equinoxes is bound to produce much climatic 
change in ail Arctic and sub-Aretic latitudes, The 
sun is now seven days longer in our hemisphere 
than in the southern, and six centuries ago was 
eight days longer, whereas when the perihelion 
was at our longest day he was eight days more in 
the southern hemisphere than in ours. The total 
annual receipt of sunshine by each pole is, indeed, 
always equal; but what a difference between 
having all this poured upon you in less than 
twenty-five weeks, or spread over more than 
twenty-seven of the fifty-two. Though our 
northern summer has but declined one day of the 
sixteen that it has to decline from its maximum 
six centuries ago, this has made East Greenland 
from a habitable a non-habitable coast, and has 
antiquated the vine-streets and vineyards of all 
English towns. E. L. G. 


As there did not appear to me to be much room 
for doubt as to the derivation of this name, I was 
surprised to meet the following observation in 
Bradshaw’s Continental Guide’ :— 

“ Teeland (Denmark), The name signifies Zsland, not 
the land of ice, a mistake for which Iceland may have 
suffered in the estimation of tourists.” 

The question—if ever there was one—seems to be 
disposed of by a quotation given in Vigfusson’s 
“Icelandic Dictionary,’ s.v. “1’s-land”: “ Hann 
norér yfir fjéllin fjord fallan af hafisum, pvi kél- 


8. X. Ave, 16, 90, 
luda peir landit I’ .” Hafisum is, of course, 
sea ice. J. Youre, 

Glasgow. 


Caré Procorg S. x. 46).—A note on this 
may as a rider gag notice of its 
impending disappearance, which is owing to the 
superior attractions of the Boulevard St. Te 
and Boul’ Mich’ cafés. 

Francois Procope, a Sicilian, became noted as a 
retailer of good coffee at the St. Germain fair when 
the beverage was first introduced into France. In 
1688 the society of French comedians bought the 
old racket ground of L’Etoile in the Rue des 
Fossés St. Germain, and built a theatre there, 
Procope seized the opportunity in 1689 to open a 
café near the theatre, and it at once became the 
literary rendezvous of Paris. (The Rue des Fossés 
became the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie when the 
theatre was pulled down.) A host of famous 
clients of Procope are mentioned in De Mailly’s 
‘Les Entretiens des Caffés de Paris’ (1702), and 
Le Sage describes the café in ‘La Valise Trouvée’ 
(1779) :— 

“I go regularly,” he says, “to two cafés. In the one 
you see twenty or so grave persons playing at draughts 
or chess on marble-topped tables in a large room adorned 
with mirrors. They are surrounded by attentive by- 
standers, and players and audience keep such a profound 
silence that the place might well be called the Café 
d’Harpocrat. It is altogether the opposite in the other 
of my haunts, where there is more noise than in the 
great room of the Palace. There is an ebb and flow of 
all conditions of men, nobles and cooks, wits and sots, 
pell mell, all chattering in full chorus to their heart's 
content.” 

The first mentioned is the Café de la Regence, the 
other the Café Procope. It used to amuse me to 
ask the Paris waiters for antiquarian wrinkles. I 
think I elicited from about five at this café that 
it never struck them to inquire who Procope was. 
Not far off, opposite the Cluny Abbey (once the 
residence of “la Reine Blanche,” Mary, Queen of 
Scots), is a restaurant “A la Reine Blanche.” 
When I demanded from the gargon who the 
“White Queen” was, “Tiens!” he said; “ Monsieur 
does not know the game of chess, then?” 

Morris. 


Marriaces oF THE Eart or 
(7™ 8. x. 67).—Tlere is certainly something very 
curious in the quotation given from the ‘ Memoirs 
of Queen Mary’s Time,’ and I fail to see the pro- 
bability, not to say possibility, of the daughter of 
Robert, fourth Lord Boyd, having been married 
first to the Earl of Argyle and secondly to Hugh, 
fourth Earl of Eglinton. From the ‘Boyd Papers, 
by the Archeological Society of Ayr and 

igton, I find the following abstract of Sasine, 
printed in full in vol. iii.:— 

“Contract between Hugh, third Earl of Eglintoun, on 
the one part, and Robert Lord Boyd on the other 
for the marriage of Hugh, Master of Eglintoun, son 
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the former, with Gelis Boyd, daughter of the latter, be- 
fore Michaelmas next after: For which marriege the 
Earl was bound to infeft the said Hugh and Gelis his 
e, in the lands and barony of Eggillishame, with 
tour of Polnone and others : reserving to himeelf the 
liferent of the lands, and the right of occupying the 
Tower of Polnone : and Robert Lord Boyd was bound to 
pay to the Earl 800C merks : in respect of the youth of 
the couple (the bridegroom being only fourteen years of 
age), whereby they were unmeet for the governing and 
guiding of a house, it was agreed to appoint an honest 
man to attend to their interests till the said Hugh, 
Master of Eglintoun, should attain the age of seventeen 
yar Edinburgh, ‘Irwin, and Baidlay, 13", 16%, and 
May, 1576.” 


It will, of course, be noticed that the lady’s name 
is Gelis, not Egidia, and the youth of the bride 
was such as to make a previous marriage very im- 
probable. I would also point out that from the 
same authority I find a charter by Hugh Mont- 
gomery, of Hesilheyd, in implement of contract 
between Lord Boyd and Helen Boyd, his daughter, 
on the one part, and the said Hugh on the other, 
of date at Glasgow, December 27, 1559, granting 
to Helen (who is described as pure, spotless, and 
inviolate virginity) certain lands, &e. This, then, 
points to Robert, Lord Boyd, having had a daughter 
named Helen, not referred to by Siema. What, 
then, was the name of the eldest daughter? 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


The account given by Siema from Crawfurd of 
Drumsoy is part!y correct, for the earl was divorced, 
after a fashion, from Jean Stewart, the half-sister 
of Queen Mary. The case is said to be the first 
example of the kind in Scotland. Argyle, who 
was a Reformer, while the countess adhered to the 
Catholic party, sued her for adherence, and after 
some years litigation got a decree of divorce against 
her for desertion on June 23, 1573, under a con- 
venient Act of Parliament passed on April 30 of 
that year. He proceeded, without loss of time, to 
ally himself in August following to Jean Cunning- 
ham, daughter of another Reformer, Alexander, 
Earl of Glencairn, and he died probably in Sep- 
tember, certainly before December, 1573. Douglas, 
however, prolongs his sufferings—he died of the 
stone—till September 12, 1575. Lady Jean 
Stewart asserted her rights as his real widow, 
ag with success, for she held ion of 
tle Campbell (the chief Lowland seat of the 
Argyll family) in 1582, and kept other jointure 
lands till her death on January 7, 1587/8. She 
was buried, as Countess of Argyll, with her royal 
ancestors in the Abbey of Holyrood. These facts 
and dates are proved by the records of the Court 
of Session and of the Commissary Court of Edin- 
burgh, and will be found at more length in Riddell’s 
‘Peerage and Consistorial Law,’ vol. i. pp. 547-51. 
It is dangerous to trust to the statements of 
Dohglas or any Scottish peerage without verifying 
the authority, when it happens to be given—not 
always the case, however. JoserH Barn, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, By the Rev. 
William Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Second edition. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts second edition of Mr. Macray’s admirable ‘ Annals 

of the Bodleian’ is a boon to scholars. Upon its first 

appearance, twenty-two years ago, the volume obtained 

a warm welcome. The story, indeed, of the growth of 

this pride of Oxford and of England, from the nucleus 

provided by Sir Thomas Bodley to the half-million or so of 
volumes it now possesses, has deep interest, and is fasci- 
natingly told. We own to having gone entirely over the 
old ground, and read with augmented interest the 
account of the contributions, direct or indirect, of Bod- 
ley, Laud, Selden, Rawlinson, Malone, Gough, and 

Douce, As a subject of historical importance, moreover, 

the manner in which the fortunes of this noble libra 

were influenced by national vicissitudes is of muc 
value. Especially interesting is the period of Civil War, 
with the account how, in 1645, King Charles sent for 
the ‘ Histoire Universelle’ of D’Aubigné, the message 
bearing the special authorization of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and how Rous, the librarian, mindful of his oath, showed 
the statutes to the king, who thereupon would not per- 
mit the volume to be taken out of the library, and how 
in the distractions of 1647 and 1648 no accounts were 
kept, but four pages were left blank for entries that 
were never made. 

Very lamentable is it to read of the robberies from the 
library, though in some cases missing volumes have been 
restored. In one case two rare tracts of Thomas Church- 
yard were cut out of a volume in which they were bound. 
A small and valuable MS., subsequently recovered from 
a bookseller, was stolen by a well-known Eastern scholar, 
Under the date 1806 appears the promise of Joseph 
White to return on demand a portrait which has béen 
lent him. Three subsequent memoranda of the then 
librarian are significant : “ Not returned, June 24, 1807 ”; 
“ Not as yet, Oct., 1808, J. P{rice]”’; and, at a subsequent 
date, “ And never to be ret*.” Worst of all is, however, 
the division among themselves, in 1649, by the newly in- 
truded officers and fellows of Magdalen College of a sum 
of 1,4002. left by the founder. This embezzlement of 
corporate funds, though it did not directly concern the 
library, has been advanced as the cause of Selden with- 
holding from it his own library in its entirety. It is 
amusing to find the first application of the word Bod- 
leian to the library resented as “ flippant and vulgar.” 
With the various treasures of the library, from its not 
unquestioned Shakspearian autograph downwards, it is 
needless again to deal, The present volume is one-third 
larger than its predecessor, In the additions is included 
the record between the years 1868 and 1880, further con- 
tinuance being judged unnecessary by the appearance of 
Mr. Nicholson's reports of the years during which he has 
held office. The facsimile of the Shakspeare autograph, 
accessible elsewhere, is omitted, and a handsome folding 
plate of the library and engraved portraits of Bodle 
and Rawlinson are supplied. Bodley’s will, a list of ait 
recorded donors, the rules of the library, notes on bind- 
ing, and other matters, including a full index, form a 
very useful supplement. 


Trials of a Country Parson. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

FULLER observed two centuries ago that “ cle are 

deeply rated to all oe. The clergy of the present 

day are overtaxed—far more highly taxed than any other 

class of the community, Thie is one of the severest trials 

of a country parson, upon which Dr, Jessopp dwellsjwith 
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much force and feeling. While his outgoings are more 
than other men’s of the same position, he is assessed on 
his freehold more highly than they, and has to pay taxes 
on an income which he never actually receives; and for 
this there is no redress. Why will not some one present 
an eloquent Socialist to a fat country living, in order 
that the burning wrongs of this really oppressed class 
facil and ightly style 
r. Jessopp possesses a facile a sprightly sty 

that can rg on a readable mnnaaion article from but 
slight material; but whether these seven chapters, 
having once served in that capacity, deserved the more 

rmanent recognition which a book is supposed to con- 
Fer may be questioned. With his pathetic lament over 
the almost entire want of mo t and cl in the 
lives of the country clergy we quite agree. He is at one 
with Mr, Fuller in desiring that the owners of the land, 
and not the occupiers, should be held responsible for the 
tithe rent-charge. No doubt much of the friction which 
is creating such heat at present would thus be got rid 
of. By the way, the stars, or Hebrew contracts of the 
Record Offices, which gave name to the Star Chamber, 
need not bave puzzi a Br. Jessopp. The word is known 
to be traceable, through the forms shiar, shefar, to the 
Hebrew shdiar, to write. : 


Le Livre Moderne for August opens with a very inter- 
esting account of the portraits anc caricatures of Victor 
Hugo. It is very difficult for those who recall Hugo in 
his later years to find any resemblance to the portraits 
taken in the years 1828 and 1829, and some, at least, of 
the caricatures are impossible. ‘Les Parodies ThéAtrales’ 
are continued. Important au’ ph letters of Petrus 
Bore!, Feuillet de Conches, other celebrities are 
given. 


Ix common with all literary land we experience a 
sense of loss in the departure of John Henry Newman. 
No direct contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ from the pen of the 
brilliant writer and theologian can be traced. His 
name, however, appears constantly in our columns, and 
once, through the agency of Dr. Greenhill (see 6* 8. i. 
232), a letter bearing his signature was published. The 
controversy as to the meaning of certain lines in ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly light,” oceupied successive volumes of the Fifth 
and Sixth Series, and the subject remains obscure, in 
spite of Newman's explanation, Particulars of the life 
of the cardinal will be found in every book of bio- 
graphical reference, and we need not burden our columns 
therewith. It is fitting, however, that some tribute of 
regret should be paid to the memory of one of the fore- 
most Englishmen of the century. 


WE bave much pleasure in giving a permanent record 
to the fact that on Saturday, July 26, our correspondent 
the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A, F.S.A., received a gratify- 
ing testimonial on the completion of his fifty yeara’ ser- 
vice in the Bodleian Library. This consisted of a con- 
gratulatory address, artistically printed, and signed by 
the oe staff, as well as by many others who bad for- 
merly co-operated with him in the Eaears, most of these 
now widely scattered. The address concludes by paying 
the following true and graceful compliment to Mr. Mac- 
ray: “We recognize in you a man after Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s own heart, and one who, as the historian of this 
great Library, will take rank in the regard of future 
generations with its greatest benefactors in another 
kind, such as Laud, Digby, and Selden, Rawlinson, and 
Gough, and Douce.” A morocco purse of new sovereigns 
accompanied the address, and an enlarged portrait of the 
reverend gentleman by Mesers. Hill & Saunders is in 
course of execution, Mr, Macray’s labours in the Bod- 
leian, we may observe, are only a portion of the excellent 


work which he has done in the literary field, and as an 
qaeenes clergyman both in the city and diocese of 
xfor 


OF A New History op 
THE ViLLacr oF Paaces,’ by Mr. Alfred Beaver, will 
be issued in quarto size by Mr. Elliot Stock to sub. 
scribers, and will be copiously illustrated yey author, 
—‘ Studies in Jocular Literature,’ by Mr. W. C, Hazlitt, 
will be added to the “ Book-Lover's Library.” 


APotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Jno. C. Dent (“ Earldom of Rochester ”).—Extinct 
since 1753. It was borne by Lord Wilmot of Adderbury, 
created by letters patent dated Paris, December 13, 1652. 
He died at Dunkirk in 1659, and was succeeded by his 
son, John Wilmot, the notorious second earl. He, dying 
in 1680, was succeeded by his son Charles, who died the 
following year, unmarried, in bis minority. The title 
wasthen, November 29, 1682, bestowed on Laurence Hyde, 
second son of the first Earl of Clarendon. He died 1711. 
His son, Henry, second earl, became fourth Earl of Claren- 
don, and died in 1758, when the title “ Earl of Rochester” 
became finally extinct. For further particulars see 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct and Dormant Peerages,’ 1840. 

PorcuPrInE.— 

Like an island in a river 
Art thou, my love, to me, &c. 
This song appears, p. 342, in the seventh and 
impaired edition of Mr. Bailey’s noble poem ‘ Festus’ 
(Bell & Daldy, 1864). 
HeEwry.— i 
Then comes a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. ‘ 
By George Mac Donald, a paraphrase, we believe, of 
Heine.—The publisher of Miss A. Mary F. Robinson's 
‘Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play’ is Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Lauius (“Wright of Derby, 1734-1797").—A bio- 
graphy of him, with an account of his principal works, 
appears in the last edition of Bryan’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers.’ 

J. Lawnence-Hamitton (“‘ Bummaree ’’).—See 1* 8, 
iv. 39, 74, 93. 

CorricENDA.—7*% 8. ix, 324, col, 2, 1, 10, and 360, col. 2, 
1, 26 from bottom, for “i.” read d.; x. 112, col, 2, L 12, 
for “e.g.” read i,g. Insert in Index of Vol. III, of Fifth 
Series, Guernsey, The Death-Bed Confessions of the 
Countess of, 6, 153, 212, 318. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. * 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR AUGUST CONTAINS 


A D & &@ 


A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
An ENGLISH MONASTERY. ON the EMBANKMENT. 
CONCERNING BROTHERS. The PLAINT of the PARSON, 
YACHTING in STILL WATERS. Second | SLIPS of the PEN. 
Series. In Four Parts. 
An ATTRACTIVE YOUNG PERSON. A 


GERMAN IMPERIAL CEREMONIES. Complete Story. 
LUMBERING in CANADA. ABOUT HOPS. 
ONE NIGHT in the BUSH. A Complete | PHASES of COURAGE. 


Story. MEAD and SACK. 
KESTELL of GREYSTONE. A Serial Story. |SHAM SOVEREIGNS. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER, 


CONSISTING OF A COMPLETE STORY 
By MAY ANGELA DICKENS. 


LONDON: 2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Nots.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henzy WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS, 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d; 
post free, 10d. 
GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Prigg 
3d. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post freq 
2s, 4d. and 4s. 1d, 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, is. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s, 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
1s. each. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s, 64 


Ta SSeS SSeeeens, ls. each, To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 
the ways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had @@ 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining. Visas, 1s. each, in addition & 
te charges. 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on sail 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 


Priated by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Athepwum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chan 
JUHN ©, FRANCL*, at No. 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lene, 


-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
©.—Saturday, Avgust 16, 
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